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Improved Outlook for Buying by the Railroads 


Farmers, Alarmed by Reciprocity Bill, Refuse to Buy Im- 


plements—Steel-Making Pig Iron Weak in Central West 


Fear of the effect of Canadian reciproccity on the 
part of farmers of the northwest is one of the causes 
the of of implement 

the market. <A 


careful investigation, recently made by a prominent 


lack interest 


finished 


responsible for 


manufacturers in material 
implement-making concern, developed the fact that 
many farmers are not buying and say they will not 
do so until the fate of the reciprocity bill is deter- 


mined. 
Following the recent failure of rep- 
resentatives of Lake Superior iron 
Iron ; ‘ 
ore sellers to interest blast furnace 
Ore companies of the east, Cleveland ore 


circles were surprised this week by 
the appearance of a representative of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., seeking to make a contract for 3,000,000 
tons of lake ore, to be delivered over ten years. This 
effort to open negotiations is regarded as showing 
that eastern furnaces have not entirely abandoned the 
idea of using considerable quantities of lake ore, even 
when, n the of the Bethlehem company, 
Cuban ore deposits are owned. The price which the 
South Bethlehem buyer was willing to pay was about 
$1 per ton below prevailing quotations, and he was 
lake ore 


as in case 


unable to make a contract. Some sales of 
are being made, and in the case of low-grade ores, 
some very low prices have been quoted. 

After having steadily declined 


the past six to eight weeks, pig iron 


for 


Pig Iron 


stocks in some principal producing 
Stocks 


districts are again on the increase. 
During April, iron and steel works 
and merchant furnace yards in Ohio and Pittsburg ter- 
ritory, increased about 13,000 tons, all of which fell 
within the last half of that period. Stocks in that 
territory are now about 875,000 tons, three-quarters 
of which is steel-making iron. In the east, pig iron 
stocks and also orders on books are declining. The 
United States Steel Corporation continues to accumul- 
ate some iron at its different plants, having piled 
about 60,000 tons since the low mark in March, but 
is holding the situation well in check through the 
blowing out and banking of furnaces. It started the 
present week with an active furnace capacity of 62 
per cent, with no furnaces definitely sclieduled to go 
out. Some of the independent stee! companies of the 


middle west are carrying heavy stocks, but are ad- 
justing their blast furnace operations accordingly. 
Several independent furnaces in the Pittsburg and 
Chicago districts are booked to blow out soon. 

A sale of 3,000 tons of basic to the 
United Steel Co., Canton, was made 
at a figure equivalent to a very few 
cents above $13, valley. The basic 
market in the Pittsburg district is 
weak, and the price of Bessemer which had been $15, 
valley, since last August, is now being shaded a few 
cents. No Bessemer sales of importance are reported. 
An eastern Pennsylvania steel works which recently 
made a purchase of basic bought 6,000 tons addi- 
tional, part at $15 and part at $15.25, delivered, the 
latter price being due to the higher freight rate from 
the seller’s furnace. A lot of 1,000 tons of Chinese 
basic, which was imported in 1907, too late to escape 
the declining market and has been held in warehouse 
ever since, has been sold at about $15. 


Pig 
Iron 


Continued activity in the bond mar- 


Railway ket and promises of officials of west- 
: ern railroads have caused steel mak- 
Buying ers to feel more encouraged in re- 


gard to the railroad situation. Some 
roads which stated their year’s rail requirements were 
filled have begun negotiating for additional tonnages. 
The Seaboard Air Line rail order was finally closed 
for 15,200 tons, and the distribution will be: Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 7,500 tons; Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., 4,000 tons; Maryland Steel Co., 3,700 


tons. The Illinois Steel Co. took 7,000 tons of rails, 
including 4,000 for the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, and 1,200 for the Benton Harbor & St. 


Joseph Railway & Light Co. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
has sold to the Lehigh Valley 1,500 tons of ferro- 
titanium, open-hearth rails. - The Seaboard Air Line 
has placed 10 passenger locomotives with the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Works. The Chicago & Northwest- 
ern is in the market for 8,500 tons of structural ma- 
terial, and the Pennsylvania has ordered 3,000 tons 
from the Pennsylvania, Steel Co. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. will furnish 
the plates and shapes reeued for the 
construction of 1,200 cars for the 
Seaboard Air Line, and 2,000 to be 
built for the Pittsburg & Lake Erie. 
[t is now, expected that work will proceed on the 
battleship New York, which was held up awaiting 
additional appropriations. About 10,500 tons of 
plates and shapes, in addition to armor plate, will be 
required. 


Plates 
































Low Quotations on Basic Cause Some 
Increa-e of Activity. 
Office of Tue Iron Trane Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., May 9. 

General market conditions continue 
unsatisfactory and production is be- 
ing restricted in practically every 
branch of the local trade. As far as 
finished materials are concerned, the 
market aparently has not suffered to 
any great extent in the way of price 
reductions during the week. New de- 
mand has been very light and buyers 
have feund no occasion to test the 
market with attractive orders. Buying 
on the part of the railroads has been 
reduced to a minimum and shipments 
against contracts previously made are 
being held up. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the trade is dull and that 
the outlook for the immediate future 
is not very bright, there is a strong 
undertone of optimism regarding the 
business outlook for the second half 
of the year 

The principal development in this 
territory during the week has ‘been 
the increased activity in the pig iron 
market. Consumers are — showing 
more interest in the situation on ac 
count of the low quotations which 
have developed on some grades. Pro- 
duction of iron by merchant and non- 
merchant furnace interests is’ being 
reduced rapidly. 

The Pressed Steel Car Co. has re- 
ceived an order for 1,000 box, 200 
phosphate and 36 caboose cars from 
the Seaboard Air Line, and the plates 
and other 
well as the 2,000 to be built for the 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie railroad, will 
be furnished by the Carnegie Steel 
Co. The smaller mills west of Pitts- 
burg continue to shade the ,1A0c, 
Pittsburg, quotation on plates. Con- 


material for these cars, as 


ditions surrounding the sheet market 
continue unsettled and price conces- 
sions are being offered by the smaller 
mills. The markets on tin plate and 
wire products have quieted down. 
The coke market is not quite as 
firm as last week and furnace coke on 
cers which must be moved is being 


offered at low prices. Two sales in- 





volving 5,000 tons each for May ship- 
ment are noted at $1.50 and _ $1.55, 
ovens, respectively. The scrap mar- 
ket is extremely quiet. The embargo 
against shipments of heavy melting 
steel to Monessen, Pa., has been lifted. 

Pig Iron.—There is no more activ- 
ity in the local pig iron market in the 
way of sales and inquiry than for 
some time, and some low quotations 
have been made on certain grades. 
While. the total tonnage involved is 
comparatively light, developments of 
the past week indicate that consum- 
ers are giving more attention to their 
reqirements for the remainder of the 
first half as well as for the third 
quarter. Quotations of $14.15, deliv- 
ered, equivalent to $13.25, valley, on 
the inquiry of the United Steel Co., 
Canton, O., for 3,000 tons of basic 
for third quarter delivery did not take 
the business, and it is understood that 
the business was placed at slightly 
under $14, delivered, although the 
iron will not come from valley fur- 
naces. Another sale of several hun- 
dred tons of basic is noted at slightly 
under $13.50, valley. However, all 
furnaces are not quoting low prices 
on basic. The largest. inquiry for this 
grade pending at present involves 
from 3000 to 5,000 tons for delivery 
at the Alliance, O., plant of the 
American Steel Foundries. There is 
considerable basic in the. hands of 
middlemen. Other consumers of basic 
are expected to enter the market 
within the next week. 

The Bessemer market, which has 
been quotable at $15, valley, since 
late in August, 1910, is attracting more 
attention, although no large sales have 
been made 4 300-ton lot is under- 
stood to have been sold during the 
past few days at $14.85, valley. Mid- 
dlemen and consumers of Bessemer 
have made firm offers of $14.75, val- 
ley, but no actual sales have been re- 
ported. The foundry market contin- 
ues quiet, but several local consum- 
ers will be obliged to enter the mar- 
ket shortly or close down their.plants. 
Aside from an inquiry for 1,500 tons 
of malleable, this market is quiet. 
Production is being cut down by both 
merchant and non-merchant interests 
and two furnaces in the Wheeling, 
W. Va., district are scheduled to go 
out in the very near future. In addi- 





tion, several merchant and non-mer- 
chant furnaces in the Pittsburg terri- 
tory will be blown out before the end 
of the month. Hannah furnace, of th 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., is on the 
idle list, and Atlantic furnace, of this 
company, will be blown out shortly. 
We quote the market as follows: 
(Prompt Shipment. 


PEL“ WTEET | oe os bad ~ wthideadbeuceese $14.85 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ...... Py Eee ee 
BE! "AE SSG b eae h eos cee V8 eeu ed 13.50 
Basic, Pittsburg ee pe te 14.40 
eG; 2 SOUDETT,  PUTBOUTE. 0c vcccccsses 14.65 
ke ees eC © ad, so cw einesecdweed 14.15 
EEE, WETMORE” OU CE Ueeeseceeceache 14.65 
(Third Quarter.) 
Ey ME os came ha ese ce 4 pee ne eee $15.00 
ee og See PEOPLE TEE TI Tere 15.90 
NA Co ML OR CEU EE TEL CC eve 13,50 
nS: uP dines ad Ae wine. a dk Ws o's lace ed 14.40 
Nov.2 fotedrs, Pitteburas is. csiectccace 14.65 
ray fOree. PeeMDGle. cc ccc caccecscaccce 14.15 
ea Ge ee ee 14.65 


Ferro-Alloys.—There has been no 
‘niportant trading in ferro-alloys dur 
ing the week and inquiry is not very 
neavy. An inquiry for 200 tons o1 
rerro-manganese for shipment wes‘ 
of Pittsburg has not developed a 
quotation Jower than $36.50, Balti 
more. A local interest has taken 
bids on 150 tons of 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon, but this business has not been 
l iced, 

We quote ferro-manganese at $36.50 to $37, 
Saltimore, for prompt and forward delivery. 
The freight rate from Baltimore to Pittsburg 
is $1.95 per ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted at $53 
to $54, Pittsburg, for prompt and_ forward 
delivery; 12 per cent, $25; 11 per cent, $24; 
10 per cent, $23, f. o. b. Jisco and Ashland 
furnaces. The freight rate to Pittsburg is 
$1.90. The foreign grades are held at $1 or 
more a ton over domestic prices. 

Plates.—While the plate market as 

whole does not show any :mprove- 
ment. one or two companies repcri a 
iarger volume of business in the az- 
gregate su far this month, as com 
pared with the corresponding period 
in Apri. It is expected that the PBur- 
lington system will take defnite ac- 
tion this week on its inquiry for 1,006 
teel cars. Rids have gone in on the 
45C0 tons of plates to be used 1: 
riveted pipe work in connection with 
the los Angeles, Cal., aqueduct. ‘All 
plate mills are hungry for business 
and some of the smaller mills are 
shading the 1.40c, Dittsburg, quota 


tion, We quote the market as fot 


lows: 
Tank plates, 144 inch thick, 6'4 to 160 inches, 
1.35¢ to 1.40% Extras are as follows, per 100 
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pounds: Soiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 
A. B. M. and ordinary firebox steel plates, 
0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.20c; marine steel, 
0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; all 
sketches excepting straight taper ‘plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches, 


Plates in widths over 
100 inches up to 110 0.05c; over 110 
inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 
inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 inches 
up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 inches upto 
130 inches, 0.50c; 130 inches, le. Gages 
under % inch to and including 3-16 inch plate 
edge, 0.10c; under 3-16 and includ- 
0.25c. +Five cents extra for less 


0.10c; 0.20c. 


circles, 
inches, 


over 


on thin 
ing No. 9, 


than carloads. Terms net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—Conditions in the sheet 
trade continue unsatisfactory and 
prospects for the immediate future are 
not very bright, although in a few 
sections a slightly more optimistic 
tone is noted. All the larger mills 
continue to quote 2.20c, Pittsburg, on 
biack sheets No. 28 gage: 1.65, 
Pittsburg, on blue annealed sheets 


No, 10 


galvanized 


and 3.20c, Pittsburg, on 
No. 28 


being 


gare 


sheets gage, al- 


though these prices are shaded 
regularly by the smaller mills on the 


small amount of business appearing. 


Shading on blue annealed’ sheets 
the past 
The 


awarded a 


more 
Co. 
hot 


been 
Steel 


five 


during week has 


general. Portsmouth 


lias contract for 


sheet mills and two jobbing mills 


with the necessary cold rolls and ap- 


purtenances. We quvote prices as fol- 


lows, with $1 a ton added as the de- 
iivered price in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict: 

Blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 1.60c to 
1.65c; box annealed sheets, No. 28 gage, 2.15c 
to 2.20c; galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 3.15c 
to 3.20c; painted roofing sheets, 1.50c to 
1.55c per square for No. 28 gage, 2'%4-inch 
corrugation; galvanized roofing sheets, 2.75c 
per square for No. 28 gage, 2%-inch corru- 
gation. 

Tin. Plate—While there is very lit- 


tic new business in tin plate appear- 


specifications continue to come 


ing, 
in in a satisfactory manner. The in- 
that 


months 


dications are shipments during 


next few will be 


the 


the 
elthough 


whole is 


neavy 
industry as a 
full as last 
month, held at 
$3.70, Pittsburg, for 14 x 2) 100-pound 


tin plate 
not running as 


Prices are firmly 
cokes and this price is being quoted 
by practically all mills for delivery 
1912. It is 


cent of the tin 


up, to fan, 1 estimated 


that about 75 per 
plate capacity is active, as compared 
with 8&5 April 1. 
base price on tin plate is as follows: 

Coke tin plate, 10-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.70 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 


per cent on The 


Rails and Track Material.—Domes- 


tic business in standard steel rails is 


comparatively light, although railroads 
rather liberally 


continue to specify 


against contracts made at the opening 
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running 


of the year. The niills are 

on about the same basis as_ last 
month. Some of the contracts placed 
during tbe initial month of the year 
are about worked out and the out- 
look for the rail market in the im- 
mediate iuture is not  particulariy 
bright. The market on light rails 
shows little change. Specifications 
are fairly heavy and there is a fair 


new business appearing, 


book sd 


Demand 


amount of 
interest having 


1,600 tons. 


the leading 


an order for for 
supplies is 
that 
the railroads are usually busy at this 
the 


program. 


railroad spikes and track 


extremely light, notwithstanding 


mainten- 
The 
not 


$1.60, 


season of the year on 


ance and betterment 


market on railroad spikes. has 
been tested and tl tion of 
Pittsburg, is only nominal. We quot 


the market as follows, the base pric: 


le quot; 


on open-hearth rails being 1.34c per 
pound at the mill: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 


pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 


pounds, 1.1l6c, the schedule on the _ other 
weights being irregular ard sub‘ect to nego- 
tiations; angle splice bars for standard  sec- 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburg; track bolts, 2.25c, Pitts- 
burg. 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 

44, 5 and SY x vs 000 0960p 004 wee Gere ome $1 60 
a te Fe ae ee Se re 10 
3u% 4 and 4% x Ye Cee ere vec ccrereocece 20 
3, 3%, 4 Ol ae oe Cee ee rere 30 
a Ra SNe are fe ey .40 
2u, 3 ard 3} KR YForeeeseeeseesseveses -60 
SEMEN +53 Os vet es decobas Dee ibwaneleesds 80 


Steel.—Extreme dullness prevails in 


semi-finished steel market and 
tone of the 


There is no inquiry pending 


the 
the 
is weak. 


market as a whole 


and users are not specifying as lib- 
erally as a week ago. The larger 
mills are understood to be maintain- 
ing the regular market quotations 
on both Bessemer and open-hearth 


steel, while the smaller mills are reg- 
ularly offering open-hearth billets and 
sheet at $22 and $23, respect- 
ively, makers’ mill, Pittsburg. While 
the larger mills continue to ask $1 
a ton above these sales 
have been made at the higher figures. 
A number of the larger makers of 
steel are operating only 
a few furnaces. The Bessemer mar- 
ket has not been tésted. Sales of 
forging billets in 200 and 300-ton lots 
are noted at from $28 to $28.50, Pitts- 
burg. The 
are the general asking prices and do 
not actual market condi- 
tions. the market as fol- 


bars 


prices, no 


open-hearth 


quotations given below 
represent 
We quote 
lows: 
Sessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 
less are quoted at $23, with the sual extras 
for size and analysis, and open-hearth rolling 


billets, $22 to $23. Bessemer sheets and tin 
bars are quoted at $24, and open-hearth sheet 
bars are quoted at $23 to $24, makers’ mill, 


895 


Forging billets are quoted 


Pittsburg. 


destination added. 
at $28 to $28.50, 

Hoops. and Bands.—Specifications 
against contracts for hoops and bands 
are extremely light and comparatively 


little new business has been booked 
so far this month. Prices are being 
maintained by all mills. We quote 
the market as follows: 

Hoops in carlead lots, 1.45c, Pittsburg; 
in less than carload lots, 1.55¢; bands, 1.40c, 


base, with net extras, as per standard steel. 


Merchant Bars.—Some of the agri- 
cultural interests been obliged 
to enter the market for small ton- 
nages of steel bars for delivery prior 
to July 1, but little attention is being 
given to contracts for the year end- 
ing July 1, 1912. A. few local makers 
report slightly heavier inquiry and 
state that new orders during the past 
week show a slight gain, although 
the market as a whole is very quiet. 
Reports that 1.40c, Pittsburg, has been 
not confirmed. Owing to 


have 


shaded are 


the low quotations made by some 
mills on bar iron, several large users 
who heretofore have specified steel 
bars are now taking small tonnages 


of bar iron and some mills are under- 
stood to have shaded the 1.30c, Pitts- 


burg, quotation, although the gen- 
eral asking price is 1.30c, Pittsburg. 
The market on shafting is dull as 


regards both new business and specifi- 


cations. We quote the market as 
follows: 

Corzmon iron bars, 1.30c, Pittsburg; Bes- 
semer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.40c; plow 
and cultivator, 1.40c; channels, angles, zeces, 
tees, under 3-inch, 1.50c, all f. o. b. mill. 
The following differentials are maintained on 
steel: Less than 2,000 pounds of a size, 
0.35c advance. Cold rolled and ground shaft- 


ing, 55 per cent in carloads and 50 per cent 
in less than carloads, delivered in base terri- 
tory. 

Muck Bar.—This dead, 
the last sale of any importance hav- 
ing been made six weeks ago at $30, 
Pittsburg. We quote the best grades 
of muck bar nominally at $30, Pitts- 


market is 


burg. 

Structural—Plans have been com- 
pleted for a large amount of pro- 
posed new construction in the imme- 
Pittsburg territory, contracts 
likely will be placed in 
future. No large awards 
been made in. this market dur- 
ing the week, but local steel mills 
and fabricators are bidding on a large 
amount of work in other sections 
of the country, both east and west 
of this city. The Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Co. has a contract for the new mills 
Gary Screw & Bolt Co, at 
Gary, Ind., which will require about 
1,200 tons of steel. A’ charter has 
been granted to the Pittsburg H-tel 
Co., with a capital of $4,500,000, whic’ 


diate 
for 
the 
have 


which 
near 


of the 


Pittsburg or Youngstown, with full freight to will erect a large hotel building at 
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Sixth avenue and Smithfield street, 
Pittsburg, involving upward of 10,000 
tons of steel, and the work of razing 
the present buildings on this site will 
be started about June 1. The aggre- 
gate tonnage of structural steel in- 
volved in the proposed new construc- 
tion in the western Pennsylvania dis- 
trict under actual negotiation ex- 
ceeds 25,000 tons. Some low prices 
are being quoted by fabricators, but 
steel mills are not shading the 1.40c, 
Pittsburg, quotation on plain material. 
We quote the market as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.40c; over 15 inches, 1.50c; zees, 1.40c; tees, 
1.45c; angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 1.40c; over 
6 inches, 1.50c; universal and sheared plates, 
6% inches wide and wider, 1.40c. 


Merchant Pipe.—A fair volume of 
miscellaneous business in pipe is be- 
ing booked by mills in this territory. 
The National Tube Co. has _ taken 
an order for 40 miles of 6-inch steel 
line pipe for shipment to Wyoming. 
This is the largest order for pipe 
placed in’ this market for several 
weeks. Other inquiries for line pipe 
noted recently are still pending. Job- 
bers’ stocks are low, but there is very 
little business coming from this 
source, as practically all jobbers and 
f merchant iron 


large consumers < 
and steel pipe are covered by con- 
tract to July 1. Prices on both iron 
and steel pipe are being maintained. 
We quote the following official dis- 
counts in carload lots, subject to the 
usual preferential discount to the 
larger buyers, merchant pipe, where 
specified, being offered in from \&% 
to 6 inches: 

Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron, 
Butt weld. 


%, %, % inch....... 
Ne ne eee 75 63 71 59 
4% to 1% inch..... =. ae 69 75 65 
Ste 3. tehes. .% <2 a 70 76 66 

Lap weld 
UD 55s sw sieges oe. 66 72 62 
2% to 4 inches ..... 78 68 74 64 
4% to 6 inches...... 77 67 73 63 
7 to 12 inches....... 75 59 71 55 

EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS, 

Butt weld. 
%, “%, &% inch ..... 69 59 65 55 
le “RR AOS 74 68 70 64 
% to 1% inch...... 78 72 74 68 
UE eS rr. 73 75 69 

EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS, 

Lap weld. 
2 inthes ...<s rey Meee 69 71 65 
2% to 4 inches...... 77 71 73 67 
4% to 6 inches..... s 7 70 72 66 
7 to 8 inches........ 69 59 65 55 
9 to 12 inches....... 64 54 60 50 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS, 
Butt weld. 
Ses gee odes x - 64 58 60 54 
% to 1% inch....... 67 61 63 57 
2 & 3 inte. ccses @D 63 65 59 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS, 


Lap weld. 
Ot coud «04s ye 59 61 55 
2% to 4 inches..... es 61 63 57 
4% to 6 inches...... 66 60 62 56 
7 to 8 inches ...... é. a 55 45 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


Boiler .Tubes.—Comparatively little 
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new business in merchant and _ loco- 
motive boiler tubes is appearing, as 
users are covered by contract and the 
market as a whole is extremely dull. 
Prices on steel boiler, tubes, which 
were revised recently, are being 
maintained, although there is consid- 
erable irregularity in prices on iron 
boiler tubes. We quote the following 
discounts on. steel boiler tubes in 


carload lots to jobbers: 


_. Oa eS ee eae ore eer en 65 
Be SMO Ang ctin a os chives ep aund €9 04 seed 674% 
LB Sh. ea eae 70 
Boe. Si * A | has clo ccnibec ches uiekse 72% 
Dita (ER) 6 :<n.c ete asec doit ea’ ue oe 65 
De UE RE Fo obs c hoi ee Suh ee hoe es 62% 


To destination east of the Mississippi 
river will be sold at delivered discount for 
carloads lowered by 2 points, for lengths 
22 feet and under; longer lengths, f. o. b. 
Pittsburg. Usual extras to jobbers’ and 
boiler manufacturers. 

Wire Products.—Signs of weakness 
have appeared’ mm this market, which 
was one of the most active branches 
of the trade until a few weeks ago. 
New demand is extremely light and 
specifications have fallen off materially 
during the past two weeks. In a few 
instances at least, contracts for wire 
nails, made some time ago at from $1 
to $2 a ton, under today’s asking price, 
$1.80, Pittsburg, have been extended, 
although no evidence of shading on 
Jobbers are 


plain wire has appeared. . 
not specifying very liberally and mill 
operations have been curtailed in some 
sections. Small lots of cut nails have 
been sold during the past week at 
$1.60, Pittsburg, although the general 
asking price is $1.65, Pittsburg. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.80; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.85; cut nails (west- 
ern makers), jobbers’ carload lots, $1.60 to $1.65; 
cut nails (eastern makers), Ptttsburg base, $1.70; 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.80; 
retailers’ carload lots, $1.90, with 30c for gal- 
vanizing; plain wire to jobbers in carloads, 
$1.60, and to dealers, in carloads, $1.65; pol- 
ished staples, $1.80; galvanized staples, $2.10. 


Wire Rods.—The tone of the wire 
rod market is weak. There is no new 
business appearing, as users are covered 
by contract and specifications are light. 
Some mills are understood to have 
quoted below $29, Pittsburg. We quote 
$29, Pittsburg, on Bessemer and open- 
hearth rods. 

Coke.—The coke market is not as 
active as a week ago, most furnace in- 
terests having covered for their May 
requirements. A_ steel company with 
works west of Pittsburg has closed for 
about 5,000 tons for May delivery at 
$1.50, ovens, and another company has 
taken a somewhat heavier tonnage at 
Producers in the Con- 
nellsville region are making an earnest 


$1.55, ovens. 
effort to regulate production to con- 
sumption, and as a result, production 
at present is lower than at any time 
this year. It is expected that a further 
reduction in the output of the Connells- 
ville region will ke made before June 
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1, as several blast furnaces are sched 
uled to go out this month. The gen 
eral tone of the furnace coke market 
is weaker. In a few instances furnace 
coke, loaded on cars which must be 
moved, has been offered at from $1.40 
to $1.45, ovens, although the lowest 
price established by actual sales is $1.50, 
ovens, while some sellers will not quote 
below $1.60, ovens, for nearby delivery. 
Consumers are not interested in last 
half requirements. Consumers of foun 
dry coke are devoting considerable at 
tention to future 
heavy tonnage is involved in the in 


requirements and 


quiries for forward delivery. We quote 
standard Connellsville furnace coke for 
prompt shipment at from $1.50 to $1.60, 
ovens, and from $1.80 to $2, ovens, for 
second half delivery. On _ high-grade 
Connellsville foundry coke, we quote 
from $1.95 to $2, ovens, for prompt 
shipment, and from $2.20 to $2.40, ovens, 
for forward delivery. The Connells- 
ville Courier’s figures for the week 
ending April 29, show 26,130 active 
ovens with an output of 300,540 tons, 
as compared with 26,297 active ovens 
and a production of 312,942 tons the 
previous week. 


Old Material.—The one encourage 
ing feature of the local scrap market 
during the week was the lifting of the 
embargo against shipments of heavy 
melting steel to Monessen, Pa. Con 
sumers of heavy melting steel south- 
west of Pittsburg are not taking ship- 
ments against contracts made some time 
ago. The market as a whole is char- 
acterized by extreme dullness, although 
not quotably lower, as dealers are mak- 
ing no effort whatever to dispose of 
their holdings under existing conditions. 
Bids closed today on the monthly scrap 
list of the Pennsylvania Lines west of 
Pittsburg and bids will close May 10 
on the list for the lines east of. Pitts- 
burg and Erie, which involves about 
16,000 tons. The list includes 1,000 tons 
of heavy melting steel at the Altoona 
Owing to the fact that 
prices offered by dealers are consider- 


shops alone. 


ably under the minimum, which the rail- 
roads have accepted during the past 
three or four years, it is likely that 
the major portion of the tonnage of- 
fered by the railroads this month will 
be held until conditions improve. We 
quote, gross tons, delivered in the Pitts- 
burg district, including Monessen, Shar- 
on, Steubenville, Brackenridge and Fol- 


lansbee, as follows: 


Heavy melting scrap. ......... 12.50 to 13.00 
OS) ES” RPS ere 14.00 to 14,25 
Bundled’ sheet: scrap  ...usc veces se 10.50 to 10.75 
BIO SOMME) lacie swawiss b0diad 1b%0 08 23.50 to 24.00 
a OE dans G's Awe pons be . 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap....... 13.50 to 14.00 
ee Se EE ok uh wid 00.8 6 0h ea 13.00 to 13.50 
LOW: QUMMIOINS )* ich died. ose e oe 17.00 to 17.25 
Machine shop. turnings........ 9.00 to 9.25 
AG POEM AS noe 6 eee cause 8.25to 8.75 
LE MU is ts x pene ab oe 13.50 to 13.75 
REREEE on-n.09'0 6 thee bss ecceee 13,00 to 13.50 
PROG TUTONC ITD op inten sns es otek 10.50 to 10.75 
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Slight Improvement in Demand for 
Some Materials. 


Office of Tur Iron TrApe Review, 

1328 Monadnock Block, May 9. 

\ few scattering sales of pig iron 
were made in the Chicago market last 
week, including one order for 1,000 
tons, and well informed interests feel 
that a moderate buying movement is 
on the way, although the situation 1s 
still so uncertain that it is not safe 


to indulge in any positive prophecies. 


The demand for finished materials 
continues moderate. There is a slight- 
ly better tone in bar iron and _ the 


the 
Agricultural 


minimum price at present is in 


neighborhood of 1.22c 


implement makers are still holding 


off regarding their yearly contracting 


for steel bars. Structural contracts 
reported let in this market last week 
were very light, but there is fair 


sight, including &,500 tons 


business in 


of bridge material which the Chicago 
& Northwestern 
New 


moderate 
7,000 tons 


has under negotia- 


tion. business in rails is only 
The Illinois Steel Co. took 
last The April out- 
mills in terri- 
the 
has 


week. 


put of rail the Chicago 
ahead of 
March. 


change in 


tory was considerably 


rolled in There 
little 


tion surrounding sheets, wire products 


tonnage 


been very the situa- 


and merchant number of 


pipe. A 


heavy cast iron pipe contracts were 


let last 
Old material 
er prices are noted. 


week to the leading interest. 


continues quiet and low- 


Pig [ron.—There is a little activity 
in the western market at the present 
time. \ local manufacturer of pipe 
fittings has purchased 1,000 tons of 


northern iron for immediate shipment 


and it is understood a low price was 
The Co. 
has purchased 200 tons on an inquiry 
March 21. A local 
manufacturer of railway supplies is in 
the market for 1,000 
iron. While in general 
for southern iron remains solid at $11, 
the there is 
considerable speculation regarding the 


obtained. Chicago Railways 


which was put out 


special 
market 


tons of 
the 


Birmingham, for year, 


future course of prices and in some 


quarters the belief is expressed that 
the bottom has not yet been reached. 
Charcoal iron is weak and a promi- 


furnace interest is of- 
fering a considerable tonnage through 
cut prices 
There is no activity in northern basic 
northern 


nent Michigan 


a local sales agency at 


and sales of 
foundry continue slow. 
The 


market, 


or malleable, 


the 


dur 


following prices represent 


for Chicago delivery, 
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the remainder of the 


northern iron, which is quoted f. o. b. 


Ing year, except 
furnace: 
(Shipment this year.) 


Lake Superi Ae eee $17.00 
Northers toundry NO... 2...<<scccccuiwes 15.00 
Southern fodndry Nei B.0 605000 sees ses 15.35 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent silicon.... 16.35 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent........ 18.90 
Malleable Bessemer ......ccsccscces ipo) SOOO 
ATRDIRE OE sices s.cpcesbensvews é es 

Billets—A few small sales of forg- 
ing billets have been made in this 


market during the past ten days and, 
although business is light, prices are 
We 
forging billets 
open-hearth re-rolling billets, 


well maintained quote 


$30.60, f. o. b. 


open- 
hearth 
Chicago; 
$25.60 base, 
Merchant Bars.—The mak- 
bar iron report that specifica- 


Chicago. 
leading 


ers of 


tions received during the first eight 
days in May were considerably heav- 
ier than during the corresponding 
period in April, although new busi- 
ness is still light. Prices are appar- 


ently a little better and the minimum 
at the present time is in the neighbor- 
hood of 1.22c. Stocks of 
in the hands of consumers 


bar iron 


and rail- 


roads are low. The time is rap- 


idly 


very 
implement 
their 


approaching when 


makers will be contracting for 


yearly requirements of steel bars, but 
up to date only a few small orders 


have been booked. Implement mak- 
ers as a whole are showing con- 
siderable reluctance in placing busi- 
ness and steel manufacturers are not 


urging them to close contracts. Prices 


on shafting remain steady, but the 
volume of current business is light. 
Warehouse business in iron and steel 


stock is moderate. 


We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 


bars out of 


lows: 

Par iron, 1.22c to 1.30c; hard steel bars, 
rerolled, 1.30c to 1.35c; soft steel bars and 
bands ‘and small shapes, 1.58c to 1.63c, base; 
hoops, 1.68c to 1.73c; planished or smooth 
finished tire steel, 1.78c to 1.83c, base; iron 
finished tire steel, 1.73c, base; smooth finished 
machinery steel, 1 inch and larger, 1.98c; 


spring steel, 2.28c; crucible spring steel, 2.78c; 
tool to 9c, with higher prices for 
special Quotations on shafting are 
7 per cent off the list for carload lots, and 
2 per cent off for less than carload lots, car- 
load freight allowed to points in base territory. 


steel, 7c 


grades. 


On iron and steel from local stock 
we quote as follows: 
Bar iron, 1.80c to 1.90c per pound base; 


soft steel bars, 1.80c to 1.90c per pound base; 
soft steel hoops, 2.10c to 2.20c, full extras. 


Structural Material. — The 
of shapes rolled by Chicago mills in 


tonnage 


April was about the same as in March, 


mill operations showing very little 
change. Structural contracts report- 
ed let in this market last week are 
very light, totaling only 705 tons. The 
poStoffice at Bellingham, Wash., 220 
tons, will be fabricated by the Des 
Moines Bridge -& Iron Works; the 


Modern Steel Structural Co. has tak- 
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R. Watkins 
administration 
Minn.; the Piru 
Ventura county, Cal., 
will be fabricated by the 
Valley Bridge & Iron Co., 
and the Union Foundry Co., Chicago, 
has taken 165 tons for the Y. M. C. A. 


the J. 
an 


en 190 tons from 
Medical Co. 
building at 

Creek 
130 
Missouri 


for 
Winona, 
bridge, 


tons, 


building at Moline, Ill. It is under- 
stood the latter will be built with 
Bethlehem shapes. Some fair struc- 


tural orders are pending and the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern railroad is nego- 
tiating for about 8,500 tons of bridge 
material. Although business is light, 


fabricating prices seem to be main- 


tained better than was the case when 
a number of large jobs were being 
figured on in this market, about a 


month ago. 
We quote, structural material, f. o. 

follows: 

channels, 15 


b. Chicago, as 


3eams and inches and under, 


1.58c to 1.63c. For extras, see Pittsburg re- 
port. 
Plain material out of store is as 


tollows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 6 
inches, $1.80 to $1.90 per 100 pounds; angles 
over 6 inches, $1.90 to $2 per 190 pounds, 
base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, $1.80 
100 pounds, base; channels, 3 inches and 
larger, $1.80 per 100 pounds, base. 


Rails and Track Supplies. — New 
business in rails is only moderate. 
The Illinois Steel Co. took 7,000 tons 
of standard last 


per 





week in 
various western 
including a trunk line order 
for 4,000 tons. Specifications for track 


sections 
scattering lots from 


roads, 


supplies are fairly good and on ac- 
count of the fact that the price of 


spikes was not advanced in this mar- 
ket April 1, there is no cutting 
at the present time. The April out- 
put of the rail mills in the Chicago 


on 


territory considerably ahead of 
the March. 
For prices on standard sections, see 


was 
tonnage rolled in 
Pittsburg report. 

We quote, light rails, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, and track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, 
as follows: 


Light rails, carloads, 40 to 45-pound, 1.16¢ 
to 1.20%c; 30 to 35-pound, 1.19%ec to 1.24: 
16, 20 and 25-pound, 1.20%c to 1.25¢e; 12- 
pound, 1.25¢ to 1.29%e. 


Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $21 to $23; standard 
section relaying rails, subject to inspection, 
$23.50 to $24. 


Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50c to 1.60c; railroad spikes, 1.65c to 1.75¢; 
smaller size spikes, 1.70c, base; track bolts 


with square nuts, 2.15¢ to 2.25c, base. 


Plates.—Business is coming in rath- 
er slowly and the mills in this terri- 
tory are operating under lighter sched- 
change in the 
price are very 
reluctant to enter for future 
delivery. The mills are in a position 
to make almost immediate shipment on 


ules. There is no 


situation. Consumers 


orders 
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any ordinary specifications. The Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. has taken 
an order from the Burlington for 500 
steel underframe_ refrigerator cars. 
This road is still negotiating for the 
1,000 gondola cars previously reported 
and it is probable that this business 


will be closed this week. 

We quote, mill prices, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches wide, 1.58c to 1.63c. For extras, see 


Pittsburg report. 


Store prices are as follows: 

Tank steel, %4 inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches 1.80c to 1.90c; from 72 inches 
to 96 1.90c to 2c; 3-16 inch up 
to and inches wide, 1.90c to 2c; 
72 inches, 2.15c to No. 8, up to 60 
inches wide, 1.95c to Flange quality 
and heads, 25c extra. 


wide, 
inches 
including 60 


wide, 


2.25c; 


2.05c. 


Sheets.—There is very little change 
surrounding the 
New or- 


specificati ms so 


in the conditions 
sheet business in the 
fair and 
have been quite encour- 
The price sit- 


west. 
ders are 
far in May 
aging to the makers. 
uation is apparently well in hand and 


there is little evidence of cutting. 
Jobbers’ stocks are low, but most 
dealers “are buying from hand to 


mouth and are placing contracts cau- 
tiously. 

We quote, store prices, f. o. b. Chi- 
follows: 


cago, as 


Blue annealed, No. 10, 2.10c to 2.20c; No. 
12, 2.15c to 2.25c. Box annealed, No. 28, 
2.75c to 2.85c. Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c to 
3.75¢ 


to Chicago, 18 cents. 


Wire Products.—The past week has 
little change in the wire 
trade in the are 
maintained and orders are still heavy, 


seen very 


west. Prices well 


but not as good as they were a month 


ago. Since the recent advance of $1 
a ton, comparatively little new  busi- 
ness has been placed and mills are 


operating principally on specifications 


against old contracts. Local wire 
mills rolled a very comfortable ton- 
nage during April. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.98; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $2.03; retailers’ less than 


carload lots, $2.13; painted barb, wire, jobbers’ 


carload lots, $1.98; retailers’ carload lots, 
$2.03; YFetailers’, less than carload lots, $2.13; 


with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers, 


$1.78; plain wire, retailers’ carload lots, $1.83; 
staples, bright, $1.98. 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—Labor 
troubles continue to agitate the build- 
ing trades in Chicago and are having 
a disturbing effect on the pipe busi- 


ness. Orders for tubes are slow and 
boiler makers are buying from hand 
to mouth largely. Prices are being 
well maintained and have remained 


practically stationary for over a 


month. 
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We quote, iron and steel pipe and 
tubes out of store, as follows: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
aS 69.2 54.2 63.2 48.2 
Mn Li bsas bacvees 72.2 59.2 66.2 53.2 
oS Fg ge re ee 77.2 66.2 72.2 61.2 
414-6 inches ........ 74.2 63:2 69.2 . 58.2 
gC. ig Eee eeeee 4.2 34:3. 6723 TO2 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
OG: tied sda bee sve 70.2 63.22 54.2 52.2 
B'S) AONE cin kn ass abe 75.2 68.2 61.2 55.2 
Fay SOR So vo 504 050% 65.2 39.2 47.2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG. 
ECR Yeks s dabice v«s GR ee” eves’ “Sede 
Bek MORO. nouns ve oa 2 Rp * See 
yg ae eee 53.2 41.2 
Tubes. 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
steel. iron. seamless. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Po ee ee ee 3 - 57% 
1% to 2% inch ..... 55 40 35 
2% to 3% inch...... 624% 50 46 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A number of heavy 
contracts for cast iron pipe which 
were reported as pending last week 
have been closed. They were all tak- 
en by the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. and include 4,500 
tons of water pipe let by the city 
of Milwaukee, 1,575 tons of high-pres- 
sure pipe at Toledo, O., 900 tons of 
ordinary water pipe at Springfield, O., 
and 1,600 tons for Kansas City, Mo. 


\ small lot amounting to 400 tons 
was also let to the leading interest 
by Saginaw, Mich. There is some 


evidence of shading in the pipe mar- 
ket, particularly on the part of inde- 
pendent makers and eastern foundries 
have quoted as low as $19, f. o. b. Vir- 
ginia points, on 6 to 12-inch pipe in- 


tended for western delivery. Some 
of the leading makers are willing to 
accept $24.25, Chicago, for 6-inch 
pipe. 

We quote the market, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

TFour-inch water pipe, $25; 6 to 12 inches, 
$24.50, larger sizes, $24; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 

Old Material.—Old material prices 
continue weak and_ sagging. Old 
steel rails, 3 feet and under, have 


been cut to $11.75 per gross ton, Chi- 
cago. No. 1 railroad wrought is now 
$11 per net ton. Arch bars and tran- 
soms are down to $14, and _ shafting 
$15. Fairly 
observed 


been reduced to 
steady quotations 
throughout the remainder of the list. 
Heavy offerings have been 
made in this market recently, includ- 
ing a block of 3,350 
sold May 8 by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul. On May 5, the St. 
Louis & San Francisco line sold 1,000 


has 
are 


railroad 


tons which was 


tons of various grades of old material. 
We quote the market, for delivery 
in consumers’ yards, Chicago, as fol- 


lows: 

GROSS TONS. 
Cd: eer: lel’ iit inci bisa bed $13.00 to 13.50 
Chae SOUS SHE neaiicxd poo cckade 15.00 to 15.50 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 12.75 to 13.25 
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Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 11.75 to 12.25 

Frogs, switches and guards...... 11.25 to 11.75 

Heavy melting steel ......6...,.. 11.25 to 11.75 

ne Fe a en ae 10.75 to 11.25 
NET TONS. 

Se a ee $11.00 to 11.50 

No, * 2 Ra BR wrotight: s5.c. essa es 10.00 to 10.50 


Arch bars and transoms ........ 14.00 to 14.50 


Knuckles. couplers and springs... 10.50 to 11.00 
CONENNEI Fors athdo 5 GB % ae dss chy om 15.00 to 15.50 
ROR Oe TOMER gina s + sO. 0k ee 18.25 to 18.75 
SOE OE” SUBIR 0.5 5.0's's, 0:5 cce-¥ 6 5 a 17.00 to 17.50 
RMOOMMOTIVS GITEG 3B... ca cacrccine 17.00 to 18.00 
IE I as ign ag Ghia 6 ate wen 10.50 to 11.00 
ee Se ee eee eee 8.00 to 8.50 
Pe OES ocr S sc 5 3 < ale 0 av seowahs 11.75 to 12.25 
ie en 9.00 to 9.5( 
Ts) en EN ose ein Lalas 7.00 to 7.50 
ils: SMITE koe cs cpeeetawae 8.50 to 9.00 
SPOIIOe = QUUCMIMOE © ic is cas cece cs 13,50 to 14.00 
Cast and mixed borings......... 5.50 to 6.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 6.50 to 7.00 
mallrosd malleable .....icccevss 10.75 to 11.25 
Agricultural malleable .......... 10.25 to 10.75 
Stove plate and light cast scrap. 10.25 to 10.75 


12.75 to 13.50 
10.75 to 11.25 


Angle bars, splices, etc., iron.... 
Angle bars, steel 











Fastern Steel Company Wishes to 
Contract for Lake Ore. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Penton Building, May 9. 
Ircn Ore.—That eastern furnaces 


have not entirely abandoned the idea 
ef using Lake Superior ores is shown 


by the presence in the city this week 
of the representative of an _ eastern 
steel company, who desires to make 
a long time contract for 3,000,000 
tons of ore to be delivered during 
the next ten years. As this company 
has important ore deposits in Cuba, 


the offer to contract for Lake Super- 
ior ores was unexpected. The com- 
pany, however, asks a substantial re- 
duction from the prevailing prices of 
lake ore,and it docs not seem prob- 
able that a contract will be closed. 
Aside from the flurry caused by this 


eastern company, the market has been 


very quiet. There is keen competi- 


ticn on low grade cres, on which un- 
low prices are being made. 
April 
tons, as against 1,520,305 
during April, 1910, a 
crease of 1,188,660 tons. It 
recalled. that the 
with a rush to 


usually 
Ore 

331,645 

shipped 


shipments during were 
tons 

de- 
will be 
1910 


great 


season of op- 


ened the regret 


of vessel owners who were forced to 
retire a fair portion of their vessels 
within This 
year the season is opening very slow 
ly and the amount of 
moved during May will be 
Some of the larger shippers have not 


yet to warrant 


two months thereafter. 
ore to be 
small. 
cnough ore as 
putting their vessels into commission 
practically all the that is 
for furnaces steel 
their 
shipments by 


sold 
and ore 
moving is 
works that have 
deposits. The 
during April were as follows: 


and 


own iron ore 


ports 
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Port. April, 1910. April, 1911. 
Escanaba aha 0 -aaesas 13,532 
Marauetts petdesecceere Soe 14,838 
Ne a er 218,703 41,337 
BHMOTIOL ewe cewcyscesive 355,307 76,735 
bo ee a ere . 309,427 51,042 
Two HMarbors . ....« . 278,284 54,157 

1,520,305 331,645 
Ct ay "ree ree eeerr se ery 1,188,660 


Notwithstandine the fact that very 
few vessels are in commission, acci- 
dents seem to be abundant. A num- 
ber of the larger class of carriers 
have already stranded, due principally 
to the unusually low stages of water. 
A most serious collision has also oc- 
curred, the new steel lumber car- 
rier, Erwin L. Fisher, being sunk in 
collision with the steamer S. M. Cle- 
ment in the Detroit river. The Fish- 
er, which came out last year, -was 
struck a terrific blow on the port 
side just abaft the forward quarters, 
turning on her beam ends and _ sink- 
ing in three minutes in 35 feet of 


water. Three members of her crew 
were drowned. The Fisher has been 
abandoned to the underwriters as a 
constructive total loss. The Grea 


Lakes Towing Co. has secured the 
contract to raise her on its bid of 
$38,000. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cert on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Lessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesabi non-Bes 
semer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—With the exception of 
the purchase made ‘by the United 
Steel Co., Canton, O., of basic for 
third quarter delivery, which is under- 
stood to have been placed at about 
$1325 furnace, no business of im- 
portance has developed. We quote, 
delivered in Cleveland as follows, the 
lower quotation being for prompt 
shipment, and the higher for second 


halt: 


Ma 2 FOnNGTY © 5 is. + 6s apenas $14.50 to 14.75 
Mal: 2; TOMWING toss entees pears 14.25 to 14.50 
ia. 2: GROUNENE: vliealens oS ven < o 15.35 
ray : €OT#O% 05.0% Vee eet .. 13.25 to 13.50 
SEE 9 sa de b'g a8 dev a Oe ns oes 15.90 
Lake Superi ao 17.50 
Jackson Co silvery 18.50 





Coke.—Prices of furnace coke are 
somewhat lower. The market for 
both foundry and furnace grades is 
extremely quiet. We quote: 

Connellsville furnace coke, $1.55 to $1.65 
for prompt delivery, and $1.75 to $2 for sec- 
ond half. Connellsville foundry coke, $1.95 
to $2 for prompt, and $2 to $2.50 for second 
half. 


Finished Material.—Mill agents re- 


port a large number -of orders for 
Jobbers are do- 


very small tonnages. 
ing a fair warehouse business, but 
have taken few mill orders. Bids on 
the steel for the Central Y. M. C. A. 
building, 1,500 tons, will be closed at 
noon Monday. Bids will be received 


in about three weeks for the proposed 
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market house to be built at Euclid 


avenue and Fifty-fifth street. It 1s 
expected that specifications for the 
steel for the Statler hotel, Cleveland, 
will soon be completed, as will also 
those for the Truman ‘building, im- 
mediately adjoining the new Swetland 
building. The Osborn 
Co., Cleveland, will take bids in about 


Engineering 


a week on the proposed building to 
be erected for the K. W. Ignition 
Co., that city Between 100 and 200 
tons are involved. The city of Cleve- 
land, A. B. Lea, director of public 
service, is taking bids on a_ stee! 
bridge of about 100-foot span, to be 
erected over the tracks of the Lake 
Shore railroad at West Third street. 

Old Material.—No change for the 
better has taken place in the local 
market. The mills in the city are 
anything but busy, and the trains of 
rolls working are running on _ steel 
entirely. There is no demand for 
either iron or steel material, and the 
following quotations, gross tons, f. o. 
b. Cleveland, are altogether nominal: 


ie 3 WRI ao savticccbesss te $15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.).... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cnn: ae “WROENS. 6 ic ecaensweuases 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel boiler plate........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Malleable iron (ratlroad)........ 12.25 to 12.75 
RSE ARERR! lS cack test seteence 19.00 to 19.50 
Axl CUVRNINO c.ccca erat ie TO RP 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 11.00 to 11.50 
ee CI eee ee ye 11.50 to 12.00 
Country mixed steel « ..:.escewke 9.50 to 10.00 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 


Ne; 3 Ey 2 wroamitrs. 25 cs dia $12.50 to 13.09 
No. 1 Dushelisig 240i. es idevies 11.00 to 11.50 
MO, 1  QOREMINO SCORE 6 nes ce accut 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings ...... .. 6.50to 7.00 
Caut BorineSeniies sos. ce. ses ve gs.) ae SOOO 
op. ge Be! Cees cee 8.00 to 8.50 
Wrought drillings ..... oboe wiis ot feene Maes 
ROW DIRE oo . 0-b.t's biv'e se his 5 chonten 1.50 to 11.00 


Sons of Vulcan Meet.—The annual 
convention of the United Sons of 
Vulean opened at 419 Wood street, 
Pittsburg, Tuesday morning, May 9, 
with President Joseph F. Moreland in 
the chair. A new wage scale is being 
prepared by the wage scale committee 
and will be presented to the conven- 
tion Thursday or Friday. No ar- 
rangements have been made as yet for 
a conference with the manufacturers. 

The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Iil., announces that George 
H. Stephens, who recently secured a 
substantial interest in that company, 
has assumed the management of the 
concern’s eastern business, directed 
from the office at 50 Church street, 
New. York. 
ment of the same office has been put 


The engineering depart- 


in charge of J. G. Marcum, formerly 
associated in business with Mr. Steph- 


ens. 


General Electric Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2 
a share, payable July 15. 








Some Shading on Southern and Iron- 
ton Pig Iron. 
Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
808 Provident Bank Bldg., May 9. 
Pig Iron.—Pig iron remains un- 
changed both in activity and prices, 
though some lots of iron have been 
scld at from 25 to 50 cents under the 
secepted market quotations based on 
£11 for southern No. 2, Birmingham. 
and $14 for Northern No. 2, Ironton. 
The foundry melt in southern and 
central Onio has decreased noticeably 
during the last week, which reflects 
itself in many contract shipments of 
iron being temporarily held up, and 
the inability to dispose of any but 
very small lots of iron for prompt 
shipment. Contracts fcr the second 
hali of the year will not be taken up 
until next month, An inquiry is out 
ior 3,600 tons of basic for a southern 
Ohio interest.. A central west in- 


_guiry for 1,000 tons is still open. Sey- 


eral smali local foundry inquiries are 
out for foundry iron aggregating 200 
to 4CO0 tons for prompt shipment. A 
small iot of analysis iron has been 
sold to a local melter at a slight 
shading in price.. As buyers gener- 
ally see no reason for coming into 
the market at present, business con- 
tinues to be dull, although an appre- 
ciable curtailment will «undoubtedly 
5e shown by the .furnace interests for 
the present month. In general, there 
is no change in the tone ot tne mar- 
ket, though prices may be said to be 
a little weaker. FPased on a freight 
rate of $3.25 from Birmingham and 
$1.20 from Ironton, we quote Cin- 
cinnati and southern Ohio, f. o. b. 
as follows: ' 


Southern foundry No, 2......... $14.25 
Southern foundry No. 3......... 13.75 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 13.50 
Southern gray forge........ccece 13.00 
ea Te RG ile St 12.75 
Southern No. 1 soft.........0.5. 14.75 
SOCEMGTSS TRG... & OOURs ok atareneced 14.25 
Standard southern car wheel..... 25.25 
Northern No. 2 foundry......... 15.20 
Northern No. 3 foundry......... 14.70 
Northern No. 4 foundry......... 14.20 
Jackson county 8 per cent silicon. 17.70 


Coke.—Conneillsville furnace coke 


shows an unusually wide range in 
price quotations at this time. Regu- 
lar quotations are from $1.45 to $1.65 
for prompt shipment furnace coke, 
with the majority of sales being made 
at $1.45 to $1.55, although some coke 
has been sold at $1.40. Good foundry 
coke is generally being quoted at 
about $2 for prompt shipment, and 
25 cents advance for second half. 
Wise county foundry coke is selling 
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irom $1.90 te $2.25 for prompt ship 


ment, with the majority of contracts 
being made at about $2, though some 
been offered 


1as 


grade 


$1.80, 


this 


coke of 
as iow as for prompt. ship- 
The railroad specifications for 
last filled. 
A. 300-ton inquiry for coke 
from central Ohio is 
ber of fair foundry contracts are now 
We the va 
rious producing districts as follows: 
Contract 
second half. 


ment. 
coke noted week have been 
72-hour 


open. A num- 


being considered. quote 


Prompt 
shipment. 


Connellsville district: 


Foundry coke ....... $2.00 to 2.25 $2.25 to 2.40 

Furnace coke ....... 1.45 to 1.60 1.75 to 1.85 
Wise county district: 

Foundry col 1.90 to 2.25 2.10 to 2.35 

Furnace coke ....... 1.75 to 2.00 *Sliding 


[scale basis. 
Pocahontas district: 


Foundry coke ....... 2.05 to 2.15 2.10 to 2.35 

Furnace coke ~ee 200 to t7 1.75 to 1.85 

New river: : 

Foundry coke ....... 2.50 to 3.25 2.60 to 3.25 

Furnace coke 2.10 to 2.15 2.10 to 2.20 
l 


] 
*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 


based on $9, Birmingham for pig iron, with 
an advance of 16 2-3 per cent of the amount 
over $9 at which pig iron is quoted. This 
is the usual basis. Other forms of sliding 
contracts are also made. 

Finished Material.—Tin plate, wire 
nails, reinforcing steel and iron bars 
are the active items during the past’ 
week, although the demand for iron 


bars is only local and not continuous. 


Agricultural implement makers are 


very busy cleaning up orders, as the 


inst of this month marks the close of 


the active season. Plans are being 
‘completed for the 
the $1,000,000 Louisville hospital by D. 


The 


Insurance Co., 


five buildings of 


X. Murphy & Bros., of Louisvill 


Inter-Southern Life 
Cc ympleted 


Dav- 


Louisville, has had plans 


for an 18-story building. B. B. 


is, Louisville, is the architect Power 


and heating plants for domestic use 


will be erected in connection’ with 
both buildings. 


Old Material. 


mills are at present out of the market 


-Foundries and _ steel 


The dullness of the past week con 
tinues, with some slight additional 
reductions on one or two items. A 
reduction is noted in old car wheels, 


which are now held at $11.50 to $12, 
with little movement at this figure 
Burnt scrap, particularly railroad 


scrap, is moving fairly well with some 
sales as $10. We 
quote the old material market for de- 


high as $9.75 and 


livery in consumers’ yards, f. o. b. 


Cincinnati and southern Ohio, as fol- 
lows: 
GROSS TONS. 

Old iron rails, gross........ . $14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel, rerolling, gross.. 13.00 to 14.00 
Old iron axles, gross........i.. 19.25 to 19.75 
Steel melting scrap, gross....... 11.00 to 11.75 
Car wheels, gross aR eee 11.50 to 12.00 


Old No. 1 R. R. wrought.......$12.25 to 12.75 
ae I rnc nips cubis 11.00 to 12.00 
Pee. WOON. dine + 0 2 6d bis bred 10.00 to 10.50 
URE? 5s wilh 6 s5:ceebae oh ao: 8.25 to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings 6.50 to 7.00 
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OEE MOTIN GS fois sin wins cevecc case 5.75 to 6.50. 
EAE RET OEE 9.00 to 9.75 
Sheet scrap, bundled ........... 9.25-to 10.00 
BiG. 1-- CAGE BREAD. «<b eescicecsdeas 10.50 to 11.00 
PIOaGy © Creeks © i god. Se dees.c nee 7.73 to 8.75 





Quiet Pig Iron Market—Some Talk 
of Greater Railroad Buying. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 

1115 West Street Bldg, May 9. 
Pig Iron.—Selling continues of a 
quiet character and lots being booked 
or inquired for are small, usually not 
transac- 
taken 
sellers in metropoli- 


exceeding 500 tons in. single 
little 


the past week by 


tions. Very business was 
tan and adjoining districts, and pros- 
pective tonnage is largely that which 
the latter are developing at their own 
solicitation. In some districts prices 
appear weaker Buffalo 
iron have been made to New England 
consumers at for 2X 


foundry, or $13.55, furnace, represent- 


Some sales of 


$16, delivered, 


ing a concession of about 25 cents, 
and iron has been offered in other dis- 
tricts at the same _ price. Eastern 


Pennsylvania producers because of 


light production and_ propor- 
] 


hold- 
for 


their 
shipments, are 
furnace, 


tionately active 


$15, 


ing quite firmly at 


No. 2X, or $15.70, tidewater, on stand- 
ard grades of iron. Some other east- 
ern grades have lately sold in New 
Jersey territory at $15.50, delivered, 
for No. 2X. Some New Jersey buy- 
ers report having been offered mal- 
leable iron as low as $15, delivered, 
but no sales at such a price have 
been established. Virginia iron con 
tinues at $13, furnace, for the higher 
silicons and for delivery over the 
rest of the year. Inquiries for about 
500 tons of malleable are pending. 
Additional sales of basic show the 
eastern market about $14.25, furnace, 
though this price could be shaded 


10 to 15 cents on attractive tonnages. 
\ New Jersey interest took 500 tons 
of this grade this week for early 
shipment at $15, delivered. Eastern 
pipe works which have been sound- 
ing the market for lower grades find 
that standard northern forge is not 
available below $14.75, delivered in 
the east. Lower prices than this are 


being obtained on some southern low- 
er grades and some off lots of north- 
the 


special 


being 
The 


government is inquiring for 200 tons 


ern iron, latter usually 


done in transactions. 


of standard low phosphorus iron for 


the Watertown, Mass., arsenal. <A 
sale of a small lot of not strictly 
standard low phosphorus iron from 


Virginia was made at $20.50, delivered 
this action is ex- 


the New York 


district. Some 


pected this week on 


May 11, 1911 


4,650 
quote 


tons 
for 


for 
We 
quarter 


\ir Brake’s 
of mixed 
and 


inquiry 
grades 
third 


prompt shipment, 


as follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1........ $16.00 to 16.25 
ae: Ss Seen a are 15.50 to 15.75 
ae eee Eee ere 15.00 to 15.50 
ot Map eek g's. Ge ee er 15.80 to 16.05 
No. 2 southern foundry ....... 15.25 to 15.75 
a Pe ee ee ee o ROeae 0095.7 

CAN RIE Fi as 0 4 nic 0 hansen 14.75 to 15.00 


Ferro-Alloys.— The market hears 
that ferro-manganese has been offered 
by middlemen for first quarter ship- 
ment at $36.50, Baltimore. A Pitts- 
burg steel interest is reported to have 
taken 1,200 tons additional last 
quarter. Fifty ferro-silicon 
is moving in carloads. We quote 80 
ferro-silicon at $36.50 to 
and 50 cent 


for 
per cent 
cent 
$36.75, Baltimore, per 
ferro-silicon at from $53 to $54, Pitts- 


burg. 
Iron Ore. Some small sales of 
manganiferous ores have been made 


eastern furnaces 
but 


market in 


by lake interests to 
have 
the 


stagnant, 


for mixture purposes, these 


The 


practically 


little significance. 
east continues 


being confined to occas- 
lots of 
of foreign 
fair 
mestic continue. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Practically no 
ditional public lettings of importance 


with trading 


ional small domestic ores or 


Some ne- 


do- 


1 
grades. 


P » 
lots ot] 


cargoes 


gotiations for eastern 
ores 


ad- 


came out this week and the mar- 
ket in this respect shows little ac- 
tivity at present. Comparatively little 
cast iron pipe has been bought this 
season for Greater New York re- 
quirements, but considerable. tonnage 
is still expected to come out from 
this quarter. The letting of 325 tons 


Amboy, N. J., 
Low prices still 


of 24-inch for Perth 


has been postp¢ yned. 


rule. We quote 6-inch pipe at from 
$21 to $21.50, f. o. b. New York, in 
carload lots. 

Finished Material—Some _ encour- 
agement is being derived from the 
continued activity of the bond mar- 
ket, in which a considerable portion 
of railroad securities are figuring. This 


condition, reflecting the fact that rail- 


roads are having no great difficulty 


to market their paper at reasonable 


rates, is interpreted as a favorable 


forerunner for their buying iron and 


steel products more liberally in the 
near future. There is no tangible 
evidence of improvement in this direc- 
tion at present, but there is a_ ten- 
dency to expect some developments 


after the ending of the railroads’ fis- 
The 


dition of the market is of quietness, 


cal year, June 30. general con- 


but in most plain material lines, 
prices are surprisingly firm. Frog 
and switch business is good. Fabri- 
cated material shows no price bet- 


terment. 
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Some structural work which has 
been held in abeyance by the rail- 
roads since last winter, is being re- 
vived, but comparatively little ton- 
nage is still coming from this source. 
The Ordway building, Newark, N. 
J., 500 tons, has gone to the Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works. Action is 
expected this week on the 4,500 tons 
for the New York telephone ex- 
change, this city, upon which bids 
have been entered. The Bamberger 
store, Newark, N. J., 6,000 tons, has 
been extended as to the time for let- 
ting until May 13. The American 
Exchange bank, this city, 1,000 tons, 
the United States barge office, this 
city, 1,000 tons, and the Reither build- 
ing, Waterbury, Conn., 1,200 tons, are 
being refigured. Frank H. Harris Jr. 
has the general contract for the high- 
way bridge at Rutherford, N. J., 400 
tons. 

Angles, 3 to 6 inches x co inch and heavier, 
to 1.6le; tees, 3 x % inch and heavier, 1.56c 
to 1.6lc; plates, carload, tank, 1.56c to 1.61c; 
boiler steel, 1.66c to 1.7lc; marine boiler, 
1.96c to 2.01lc; bar iron, 1.37c to 1.42c; soft 


steel bars, 1.56c to 1.6lc. 


Old Materie].—The 


strike in metropolitan territory which 


machinists’ 


has tied up many shops, has restrict- 
ed the output of turnings and borings 
and dealers are declining to sell 
short under prevailing conditions. As 
the demand is not strong, the prices 
in these grades has not been much af- 
fected. Consumers continue to fol- 
low very careful lines in their buy- 
ing and the market is not showing 
any large tonnages. The tedency ap- 
pears towards weakness but the small 
sales made do not define the extent 
of this. 
to offer hut $13 delivered for heavy 


ifSastern steel mills continue 


steel and the iron mills $15.50 for No. 
J} ratlroad, wrought with 50 cents less 
for yard wrought. We quote gross 


York 


pay at tidewater with the exception of 


tons prices New dealers wili 


cist scrap which has a local demand 


as follows: 


IG) CORO NMOR EAS So i Seek ee $11.50 to 12.00 
Cee ONO. DIOR 8 og cek 60. clémid's « 21.50 to 12.00 
eS ellie oP a 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting: steel ........... 11.00 to 11.25 
No! ‘i RR. - wrought... 3% 0100 - 13.75 to 14.00 
RPOO! SAGGE* BOTED* 6.6 60s 'b 0 as FF iy: 12.00 to 12.50 
WELOMMME Fh MRDO 22k 5.0 dos veces 10.50 to 11.00 
RSE © DOTIRE 95 5.6 6 5 6 6 0'0's's'c's e's 5.75 to 6.25 
Weought turnings ............ - 7.00to 7.50 
Heavy ‘cast scrap: soccccceses ++» 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad, malleable ........... -» 10.00 to 10.50 
DUO SMMER. vececouvestbiad 4 och 9.50to 9.75 
Grate (Dare. eccsccrcccce’s ovovecs: 9.00 7a 9.50 


Welsh Tin Plate 


harbor trust returns for 


the week ending April 22, with com- 


Swansea 


parisons, follow: 
Corresponding 
Week of Previous week last 
Apr. 26. week. year. 


30xes. Boxes. Boxes. 
Received mh! 63,483 98,773 109,205 
Shippe Seah Ga SoS 66,552 65,406 103,554 


-250,317 253,386 162,608 


Stecks 
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Chinese Basic Sold—Orders and 
Stocks Decline. 
May 9 


Pig Iron.—The drift of pig iron 
conditions in the east continues in 
the direction of both declining stocks 
and order books. The general class 
of merchant furnaces included in the 
Eastern Pig Iron Association are 
shipping more heavily than they are 
making iron or are entering new or- 
same rate that 
East- 


ern production also continues to re- 


ders, at about the 


has prevailed since February. 


cede according to the situation dis- 
closed at the monthly meeting of the 
association in this city the past week, 
the Sheridan furnace having become 
idle in the week. The Carbon fur- 
nace is blowing out. A similar con- 
dition was shown at the monthly 
meeting of the Virginia Pig Iron As- 
sociation. The Longdale furnace went 
out May 8&. 
acteristic of the market with buyers 


Small sales remain char- 


more or less indifferent as to their 
future needs. Some additional buy- 
ing of basic has been done. A Penn- 
sylvania steel works which bought 
some basic the preceding week, as re- 
ported, closed during the past week 
with eastern furnaces for 6,000 tons 
more, including one block of 5,000 
tons for May, June and July at 
$15.25, delivered, and 1,000 tons for 
May and June at $15, delivered. The 
former price paid was due to the 
higher freight of the buyer from the 
Lehigh valley, as the eastern basic 
market at principal consuming points 
is practically “$15, delivered, and the 
price might be shaded with some mak- 
ers. An interesting sale of the week 
is the disposal to a Delaware river 
pipe maker of 1,000 tons of Chinese 
store at 
years. The 


basic, which has been in 
New York for 
iron was the remaining portion of a 


several 


considerable tonnage of Chinese iron 
brought in and sold four years ago, 
this lot having been held when the 
market declined. The price realized 
is reported to have been about $15, 
delivered, and as the iron will be 
used for export pipe and the maker 
will be entitled to a drawback of the 
$4 a ton duty, the net cost compares 
favorably with Middlesbrough English 
iron, frequently: used: for such  busi- 


ness. Foundry iron sales are in 
small qnantities and the best eastern 
Pennsylvania grades continue from 
$15.50 to $15.75, delivered, for 2X, with 
Stand- 


recent 


Virginia iron at $13, furnace. 
ard forge is holding firmly, 


sales of northern grades to the pipe 


901 


companies’ having brought $14.70, de- 


livered Standard low phosphorus 
iron is easier, small sales aggregating 


500 tons having been made on an 


equivalent of $21, delivered this dis- 
trict. We quote for prompt and third 


quarter shipment as follows: 


No! 1 *idandey” sotvGaeee eeu rs $15.75 to 16.25 
No, ; 2X. | SGU. 0.ds td Fare pe oe 15.50 to 15.75 
NO. (2 QIMM sca. cde sea eb one 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard gray forge ......4.... 14.75 to 15.00 
BASIE: s «s'a ns. cba a 00 ne ate 15.00 
Wo. 2A ‘ViNENEE oh cosencsteeees 15.80 to 16.05 
No.2; southern: s/..(i sea spuiealeidic 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard low phosphorus ....... 21.00 to 21.25 


Finished - Material.—Consumers are 
still holding to their policies of. call- 
ing for their needs in small tonnages 
and in exercising care on committing 
themselves as to their forward re- 
quirements. Operations have been 
well adjusted to the current condi- 
tions and are holding their own, but 
difficulty. Some 
running 70 


not’ without 
plate 
per cent of capacity, but activities in 
general range from 50 to 60 per cent, 
Some reports of price cutting continue 


some 


eastern mills are 


to be heard, especially in. plates, but 
these, as a rule, cannot be definitely 
established. 

The structural market shows favor- 
able interest but much of the ton- 
nage is still prospective. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad has placed about 
3,000 tons for viaduct work between 
Philadelphia and New York, with the 
Pennsylvania Steel. Co. Bids on the 
elevated construction of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading railroad at Ara- 
Belgrade and Thompson 
tomorrow. Estimates 
place the steel required at from 
4,000 to 5,000 tons. The Riggs hotel 
and theater, Washington, which will 


mingo, 


streets, go in 


require considerable tonnage, is out 
for bids May 19. Figures were taken 
today on the Chestnut street bridge, 
375. tons, and the Springfield avenue 
The American 
Smelting Co. has up 600 tons for ex- 
tensions of its Baltimore plant. The 
plans for the Hamilton hotel, Wash- 


bridge, about 200 tons. 


ington, are being revised. Bids go 
in at Washington tomorrow for the 
annual budget of iron and. steel re- 
quirements - for the Panama _ canal, 
roughly estimated as. embracing up- 
ward of 10;000 tons of various prod- 
ucts. No decision has- been: reached 
on the Fire Association building, this 
city, 1,000 tons, or the Army and 
Navy Club, Washington, 700 tons. 
The Maryland Steel Co. has taken 
two oil barges for the government 
requiring 750 to 800 tons of plates 
and shapes. An order for 20 locomo- 
tives for export was placed with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works this week: 
We quote, delivered in Philadelphia 
and: vicinity, as. follows: 

Structural shapes, 1.55¢ to 1.60c; steel plates 
1.55c to 1.60c; steel bars, 1.55¢ to 1.60c; refined 
bar iron, 1.35¢ to 1.40c; cut nails, $1.75 to 
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$1.80; blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 
1.80c; 4 x 4-inch open-hearth rolling billets, 
$25.40; forging billets, $30.40. 


Old Material.—The market remains 
quiet and weak and most grades con- 
tinue todecline. Sales of tonnage size 
are still the exception, as consumers are 
apparently able to buy at better ad- 
vantage in a hand to mouth style than 
fully on their 


Heavy steel is 


to attempt to cover 
forward requirements. 
about stationary, with the mills offer- 
ing but $13, delivered, and sales run 
few hundred tons in individual 

The railroad lists out for bids 


to a 
cases. 
are not as heavy as for the past sev- 


eral months. The Pennsylvania is 
closing tomorrow. We quote gross 
tons, delivered in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey consuming 


territory, as follows: 


ee "EERE SSS 5 ee $16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... 13.75 to 14.00 
Heavy melting steel............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Old car Wheels: : ccs cecsccvncese 13.00 to 13.50 
oe Ss eS a See er ee 18.00 to 19.00 
COG Gren al ARIES. 6. wcccseoses 25.00 to 26.00 
at oe eee eee 15.00 to 15.50 
EEE: | DADS > a's aide aes clnjea nse 2 2.75 to 13.00 
ORE : DRC + 05605056) 0s o's Sows 7.50 to 8.00 
Ween SUTOINGE ose sc cos enegss 8.50 to 9.00 
BEOAUP COSt SCTAD i... ies oe vecsc 13.00 to 13.50 
MEEPOOM MARIIGCRDIS oi occ sec pe secs 11.50 to 12.00 
Le LEE CELTS CPST OL eee 10.00 to 10.50 
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cations are coming along in reasonab!e 


volume for bars and_ plain structural 
material, but the fabricated structural 
lines continue to be the brightest spot 
on the market. 

Old Material—A few small sales 


are reported, but on the whole busi- 
The 
prices here given are largely nominal. 
We quote, f. o. b. Buffalo, as follows: 


melting steel ............ $12.75 to 13.00 
wrought scrap.... 14.75 to 15.25 


ness shows no improvement. 


Heavy 
No. 1 railroad 


No. 1 railroad and machine cast 

PR iad sb 985s 0 a8 CRESS WS 0 a's 14.00 to 14.50 
See, Se NED 4.2 5 hose eens a able 18.50 to 19.00 
PON: MM Five ices tb eiiicsets 23.00 to 24.00 
An MEN bch whee .s Pekin SpA. 6 tkceeh - 13.75 to 14.25 
Railroad malleable scrap ....... 13.75 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00 to 7.25 
Cenk: Gruiet OTERO oo ts cep iiss - 6.50to 6.75 
low phosphorus steel scrap..... 17.00 to 17.50 
<Jee 2 S000): PRD Rid bic wb asenc dled 16.75 to 17.25 
ee Th ES ee ee eee 10.75 to 11.25 
AIO SI eo ees icp seekevee é 6.50 to 7:00 
ee A ar 10.75 to 11.25 
Ns ND. coos. e <9:0 ule Was o-onaa's - 12.00 to 12-5U 
eS era ao ery tae ere 11.50 to 12.00 
ey! ee whamaeene 11.50 to 12.00 























Reports of Very Low Prices in Pig 
Iron—Market Dull. 
Buffalo, May 9. 

Pig Iron.—The past week has been 
devoid of interesting develop- 
the pig 
Buyers continue to show 
the 
tonnage 


entirely 


ments in local iron market. 


only ordinary 
interest in very low prices quoted, 
negotiation 1s 
The 


and 


and the under 
light compared with other weeks. 
small lots, 


booked 


circulation of 


new inquiries are for 
the 


small. 


tonnage actually has been 


Reports are in 


extremely low selling. Output has not 


been curtailed beyond the reports of 


last week. We 


as follows: 


quote, f. o. b. furnace, 


WE EE Sis Sw bPaceles CoaW Kowd aun $14.00 to 14.50 
OE. RET. Geren eer vem 13.50 to 13.75 
No EE: 30k babe Ke ae a ee ele 13.50 to 13.75 
No. 3 Terre rer er ee eee ee ee . 13.50 
SC EINE. 0! 56 & wih:wte: ¢,0ia, aut a 13.25 to 13.50 
NDE ~Cs'o' dh b eeiG oa soak pees Sore 13.75 to 14.00 
PE reas dyeica-nple + buibsis < Cprada weed 13.50 to 14.00 
EEE OP cain Glas dla «a's bale. ais 5 mye.e 6 17.25 to 17.50 


Finished Products.—A good deal of 


the larger structural work that has been 


on the architects’ boards for some time 
past has progressed so far that bids 
Lave been asked. Among these are the 
Buffalo General Electric Co. building 
and the Rosenbloom building, at Syra- 
cuse, making a total of several thou- 
sand tons. Eisenwein & Johnson, Buf- 
falo, are architects for the two jobs. 
There are in addition a number of 


other sizable jobs under way.  Specifi- 


in Ala- 
bama, Seling at Lower 
* Quotations. 


Southern Iron, Not Made 


May 8. 


Pig Iron.—\ ery few sales of pig 
iron have been made in the St. Louis 
territory within the last week, and 


the market seems to be a waiting one. 
manifestly little in- 
shading 


very 


Buyers are 


and while some 


done, it 


terested, 


has been has not 


induced purchases of any consequence. 
very and 


of prices 


Orders last week were few 


limited to tonnages as small as car 


lots. Buyers seem to be pretty well 
supplied with iron, and insist that 
conditions generally must clear up 


before they will place orders. 

Prices generally remain firm at $11, 
basis, although it is re- 
that some 


Birmingham 
ported from good authorities 
southern not Birmingham, 
been purchased at $10.75. One 
agent admitted to the representative 
of THe Iron TRApe REview today that 
he could make a price of $10.50, but 


iron, has 


sales 


that the iron would not be from 
Birmingham, One inquiry is out for 
200 to 300 tons of southern No. 2 


for delivery in the St. Louis territory. 
Northern iron is fairly firm at $13.75 
to $14, Ironton. Our prices for soyth- 


ern No. 2, delivered, to which the 
Birmingham freight of $3.75 has been 
added, follow: 
res: Pee A ia kno aaldapee in nde OEEAS 
NR ST SE TES I Aa me 14.25 
UNE, FUG s oie Gh iwc o Locka ved ce 14.25 
ee OO SO "ee pee 2 13.75 
Coke.—The demand for coke has 
dropped off to almost nothing, and 
the best sale reported last week was 
50 cars of Connellsville furnace for 


shipment to St. Louis at the rate of 
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four to five cars a day until exhaust 


ed. Our quotations remain as fol 
lows: 
We 
grades, $2 to 


foundry, $2 to 
delivery ; 


2-hour Connellsville foundry 
A ae 
tracks and 


Connellsville 


quote 7 
whole of 
$2.25, on 
48-hour 


$2.50 for 
hour 
for immediate 


furnace, $1.50 to $1.60; best 72-hour Virginia 
foundry, $2 to $2.25; 48-hour Vrginia fu: 


$1.60 to $1.85. The freight to East St. 
and St. Louis is $2.80, and $2.70 from 
the Virginia is destined 
beyond St. 
Finished Material.—The 
for structural 
little 
some time, and 


nace, 
Louis 
shipment 


fields when 


Louis. 

tonnage 
last 

has 


steel placed week 


was a better than it been 
for 
jects are in sight would indicate bet- 
The Mis- 
contract the 


new 


some active pro- 


from on. 
Co. 

latter last 
building, requiring 250 tons of struc- 
The 
Stupp 
St. 


results now 
let a 


week 


ter 
souri Glass 
part of for its 
contract was se- 
Bridge & 
Plates have 
little more the last 
days, and very quick shipments 
asked. 


been 


steel. 
cured by the 
cD.. Of 


tural 
Bros. 
Iron Louis. 
been a active in 
few 
Specifications on 


have been 


bars have quite liberal within 
the last few days from the agricult- 
ural trade, but 


Inquiries for light rails have 


not much business re- 
sulted. 
been fairly numerous, and considera- 


ble tonnage has been placed with the 


coal trade. The sale of 500 tons of 
standard rails recently reported to 
have been made to an Oklahoma 
road, has been duplicated. These 
rails are for interurban work near 
Muskogee, Okla. Track fastenings 
are in. fairly good demand. Local 


stocks are moving a little better, and 
prices remain firm at $1.85 for struc- 
tural bars. 

Old Material.—Transactions in scrap 


iron have shown no improvement, 
and prices remain nominally as fol- 
lows: 

ORT PWEDORIE nek i'n ck cee ceee $13.00 to 13.50 
ee aN eee freee ee 14.00 to 14.50 


Rerelling rails (4 ft. and over).. 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails (2 ft. and under) 11.50 to 12.00 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. 

and under, subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspection 24.50 to 25.00 





Frogs, switches and guards...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel ..........¢. 12.00 to 12.50 
a eee 12.00 to 12.50 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 
iy ak pie. Bie WEMUMELL,. «0's Sa'ahtno $11.50 to 12.00 
Wis, By Bee sie WEOUBRE. «no 0.cee eae 10.50 to 11.00 
Arch bars and transoms ....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs... 12.00 to 12.50 
AE ER be wd 4. boii pick x wo ae 14.50 to 15.00 
OS ee -. 18.00 to 1850 
SE) DRUOR | sne'n oo 0 i's, dvcka'vd 18.00 to 18.50 
eS ere ee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 country wrought......... 9.25to 9.75 
P+ BEE DMOB pe is acoassnca car 8.50 to 9.00 
ee, ns wks sda odes «oie 9.75 to 10.25 
Gs) “me, SUIUMEE  L Oh Gace ccee-cces 6.50 to 7.00 
Oe OO ER eee 8.50 to 9.00 
Boiler purtebifigs |. i001 oe. ccnscee 9.75 to 10.25 
Cast and mixed borings ........ 5.00 to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.00 to 7.50 
Railroad malleable ..........000. 9.50 to 10.00 
Agricultural malleable .......... 8.50 to 9.00 
ON, UNC a's 5 ad aed vce wewe sas 9.50 to 10.00 
Angle splice bars, iron.......... 12.25 to 12.50 
Angle splice bars, steel......... 11.00 to 11.50 

The Elyria Foundry Co., Elyria, O., 


has increased its capital stock from $25,- 


000 to $50,000. 
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San Francisco 
Expected Boom Has Not Appeared, 
But Improvement Noted. 

San Irancisco, May 3. 

A considerable improvement in most 
lines is noted in the local market 
with the demand still weaker than is 
generally expected at this time of the 
year. The boom which was expected 
to take place immediately after the 
securing of the Pdnama-Pacific Ex- 
position has failed to materialize, 
generally attributed to the failure to 
decide on the exposition site. Build- 
ing is active and a good demand for 
structural material is expected. A 
number of pipe orders for the oil 
fields are soon to be let, also a num- 
ber of water extensions. 

Pig Iron.—There is little change in 
the demand for this product, the 
foundries running about the same as 
usual with a slight tendency to im- 
provement in orders for the southern 
part of the state. Foundries here 
are running from one-half to three- 
quarters time with occasional spurts. 
We quote: 


Continental . $22.50 to 23.00 


SE ee ee eee are 23.00 
English mid Wee OTE Gees wae a0 ea 23.00 
Santiern. No. 2; € 0.°-b.....<..:: 21.00 to 28.00 


Finished Material.—Aside from the 
letting of the steel contract for the 
St. Joseph’s orphanage to the Rals- 
ton Iron Works, which amounted to 
about 550 tons, very little has de- 
veloped in structural, although sev- 
eral large orders are in_ prospect. 
Many small orders have developed 
during the past week, but the total 
tonnage is not large. Beams and 
channels, 3 to 5 inches, are quoted 
at 2.65c. 

The Healy & Tibbetts Construction 
Co. has been awarded the contract for 
the north half of the Mission street 
viaduct, which will involve a large 
tonnage of bars, although the exact 
amount can not yet be ascertained. 
Stocks are large and a reduction of 
5 cents has been made in iron bars, 
which are being quoted at 1.90c. Steel 
bars are still quoted at 2c. 

There is a fair demand noted for 
rails, on account of the large number 
of street railway extensions which 
are being planned. The Santa Fe is 
planning to make a long extension 
into the Sacramento valley, and the 
Sacramento Electric, Gas & Railway 
Co. has applied for a franchise for 
a number of cross-town lines, and 
a number of small orders for electric 
lines in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys are expected to ma- 
terialize soon. 

Cast Iron Pipe—A number of oil 
pipe lines will call for large orders 


in this class, notable among them 
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being the extensions of the Bard Oil 
& Asphalt Co. and the Guaranty Oil 
Co., the latter intending to construct 
a line of over 50 miles. The Tevis 
iaterests, which recently acquired 
large propertes in Oakiand, are re- 
ceiving deliveries of over 50 carloads 
of pipe from Birmingham. We quote, 
6 to 12-inch, $34; 4-inch, $35, f. o. b 
San Francisco and terminal points 

Old Material.—There is little change 
in the old material market, melters 
buying principally in small lots. There 
is still a large stock of cast scrap 
on hand, but there is little tendency 
to shade prices. We _ quote: Cast 
iron scrap, net, $18; steel melting 
scrap, gross, $11 to $12; wrought 
scrap, net, $12 to $15; re-rolling 
rails, net, $15 to $29. 


a ee | as $18.00 
Steel melting scrap, gross ...... 12.50 
We POUMEA: \OLEES- 24 vecs odeas tp ice 12.00 to 15.00 
ROPOUIIN, “FONE seco ckt stb sebsaee 16.00 to 29.00 











Pig Iron Market in the South Un- 
settled.—Prices Unchanged. 


Birmingham, May 6. 

Pig Iron.—There is absolutely noth- 
ing being done in the pig iron market 
here. The situation remains just about 
as it has been for some time with 
but little prospect of any change 
one way or the other in the near 
future. The price quoted is $1], 
Birmingham, for prompt shipment or 
for shipment over the remainder of 
the year. Reports indicate that stocks 
on hand show some increase during 
the month of April, but it is hard to 
get this verified sufficiently to use 
actual figures. The iron people here 
seem very reticent as to giving out 
actual statistics. There is some lit- 
tle call for low grades for pipe mak- 
ers, but there are no inquiries of con- 
sequence before the trade at _ this 
time. 

Cast Iron Pipe—Some few little 
inquiries have come up during the 
past week, but not enough to affect 
the market one way or the other. 
Prices remain as follows: Four to 
6 inches, $23; 8 to 12 inches, $22; 
over 12 inches, average, $21, with $1 
higher for gas pipe, all f. o. b. foun- 
dries here. 

Old Material.—Transactions in the 
scrap iron market remain very light, 
and there is little to be said about 
the market at this time, as there is 
really not enough business going to 


make a market. Prices remain as 
follows, per gross ton, f:*:o.” Bb. Cars 
here: 

Pe MAR FG a cee cek oe sien $15.00 to 16.00 
Oe See ee ee Oe 13.00 to 13.50 
SGCGT” AXES” ss 6. ook bsas on 5 Vie ins 14.00 to 14.50 


903 


No. 1 R. R. wrought 12.00 to 12.50 
Be F 


No. 2 BR Warts ene 0 sh edn 11.00 to 12.60 
No. 1 country scrap ......seeeee &.50 to 9.00 
No. 2 country SCrap...s.6...e0. 7.50 to 8.00 
No.” 1 “ machineryy ©. 0d 6663 ue 608 10.00 to 11.00 
No. 1 steed .odeidlicedn cud sca 9.50 to 10.00 
Old standard car wheels......... 11.00 to11.50 
Light cast and stove plate...... 8.00 to 8.50 


British Iron Markets 


Pig Iron Shipments Fall Off—Other 
Lines Are Slow. 


Office of Tue Iron Trane Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporatjon St., 
Birmingham, Eng., April 29. 


The best that can be said of the 
pig iron department is that there are 
better shipments from Cleveland, but, 
so far, prices are not materially af- 
fected, yesterday’s sales being on the 
basis of 46s 5d ($11.38) for cash, 
which is only a half-penny above the 
minimum figure for the past two 
years. Stocks are not accumulating 
quite as fast as they were, but the 
amount in store is now 594,000 tons. 
It is likely that the increase will be 
checked somewhat because a few fur- 
naces have been blown out, including 
one belonging to the Workington 
steel combine. The home consump- 
tion of pig iron is not materially bet- 
ter, so that there is no keen demand 
to stimulate prices. In the hematite 
market, prices are still easier, so that 
it is possible to buy at 62s 6d ($15.30) 
for mixed numbers, although most 
furnaces ask 63s ($15.42). Some stop- 
page of furnaces is threatened in the 
Staffordshire district, and pig iron 
generally is far from being in a 
healthy condition. There is consid- 
erable cutting of prices also in Scot- 
land. 

On the Midland market, there is 
a more general inquiry, and prices 
keep fairly steady, with the excep- 
tion of galvanized sheets. This de- 
partment has been greatly demoral- 
ized of late. Within the past 18 
months, from 40 to 50 new _ sheet 
mills have been established in South 
Wales, and the keen competition for 
orders has forced down prices. In 
the finished iron department, orders 
are strictly for urgent needs, and 
based upon recent prices. So far as 
bars, strip and hoops are concerned, 
prices are fairly well held, but the 
inferior qualities of bars are finding 
it impossible to resist the Belgian 
competition, which has brought large 
quantities of common iron into Birm- 
ingham for nut and bolt, fences, ete. 

In the steel trade, the heavy depart- 
ments, especially the makers of arm- 
ament, are exceptionally busy, with a 
record number of battleships in course 
of building, and a very active ship- 
building trade. For crude material, 
prices are slightly easier than they 
were, so that British billets can now 
be bought for £4 17s 6d, 
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METAL MARKETS 


St. Louis. 
May 8. 

Lead and Zinc.—A price of $35 to 
$40.50 obtained for 60 per cent 
zinc ore in the market in the 
Missouri - Kansas-Oklahoma district 
last week, with choice lots 
as high as. $42.80 a ton. 

Contract ore sold for $39.44 a 
assay “base, computed on the average 
before, 


was 
open 


running 
ton, 


spelter price for the week 


which was 5.287c. 
prices 


Stronger are predicted for 


spelter in the near future. The met- 
al was quoted at 5.27%c. East St. 
Louis, at the close of last week. 


Calamine brought $19 to $21 for 


qualities, with choice 
lots: selling as high as $25. 

Lead ore sold for $56 to $58 a ton. 
The metal remained unchanged at 


7 '4c, East St. Louis, Saturday. 


a/ 


40 per cent 


New York. 


May 9. 
Tin.—The demand continues light, 
but some improvement has_ taken 


place during the past two days. Con- 
from 30 to 
import 


sumers took small lots at 
40 points under the cost to 
the metal in pigs and there has been 
demand from speculative 
interests also. It is rumored in the 
trade that the United States Steel 
Corporation has been a seller of tin 
inquiry has failed to 
There is. still 
supply of the metal at 
doubtful if the 


a’ better 


recently, but 
confirm the gossip. 
a plentiful 
this point, and it -is 


present would attract such an im- 
portant interest as a propitious time 
to dispose of surplus stock. The 


London market opened Monday with 
closed at an 
from last Fri- 


tendency, and 
advance of about £1 
The advance did not hold to- 
Spot closed at £193, 
£189, down £1 

since May 1 
there are 


a rising 


day’s 
day, however. 
and three months at 
Ss each. Tin arrivals 
1,178 
1,365 tons afloat. 
Copper.—The April of the 


Copper Producers’ Association showed 


aggregate tons, and 


report 


that surplus stocks in first hands in- 
3,547,974 pounds during the 
month. The output for 30 days aver- 
aged under the rate of production for 
March, and the total production in 
April fell about 12,000,000 pounds be- 
low that of the month. 
Deliveries into domestic consumption 
amounted to 52,407,650 pounds, and 
shipments for export 62,129,599 pounds. 


creased 


preceding 


The reduction in output was not suf- 
ficient to offset the decrease in con- 
sumption in this country, as is shown 
stocks to 162,007,934 
however, had 


by the rise in 


pounds The trade, 
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looked for a more unfavorable statis- 


tical showing than’ was made, and, 
although the market is unaffected by 
the statement as yet, sentiment 


seems a little better. Electrolytic sold 


today at 12Zc, cash New York, and 
recent sales have been made. at 
12.12%c, delivered 30 days. The 
leading interests are still asking 


12.25c for electrolytic, delivered, and 
12.37'%c for lake. 
since May 1 were 7,704 tons. 
Lead.—The market is extremely dull, 
and prices are unchanged. Outside in- 
4.42%4c in New 
Smelting & 


Copper exports 


terests are quoting 
York, -and the 


Refining Co., 4.50¢ for shipments. 


American 


Spelter.—Consumers are taking less 
metal than at any time in the past 
twelve months. Prime western is nom- 
inally 5.421%4c in’ New York. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s’ has 
vanced to 9.62'%c but there is no demand 
at that market. Other 
brands are unchanged. Hallet’s is 9c, 
and Hungarian is 8.25c to 8.50c. 


been ad- 


price in this 


Chicago. 


May 8. 
New Metals.—The past.week has wit- 
nessed no perceptible change in the 
local copper market and prices re- 


lake being 


casting 


stationary, copper 
1234c and 
125¢c. Spelter 
the week and is now quoted 5.32%Ac, 
Lead is unchanged in price 


main 
copper 


during 


quoted 
declined 2'%c 
Chicago. 


and the demand is slow. Prices on 


zinc are fairly well maintained. 
We quote, 
f.2@. : ob, 
Lake copper, 
casting, 125¢c; 


¥%c higher. Spelter, car lots, 5.32%c to 


dealers’ selling prices, 
fc 1 1« ws: 
lots, 1234c; 


lots, %4c to 


Chicago, as 
carload 
smaller 


desilverized, 4.32%c to 
lots; 
higher; 
La Salle, in car lots 
42uc; 


lead, 
50-ton 


5.37Ac; 
435c in 
per 100 
Oe.25' last. £20: ‘db: 
casks; pig tin, 
10% c; 


corroding, 25c 
pounds sheet zinc, 
of 600-pound 
Cookson’s. antimony, 
erades, 9c to 10c. 

Old Metals——In a few 
vanced quotations are noted, but they 
The mar- 


cases ad- 


are due to local influences. 
ket in general remains dull and heavy 
and practically unchanged in character. 

We quote, selling prices, 
Phe oS 

Copper wire, 
11%c; light 
brass, 10%c; 
light 


dealers’ 
Chicago, as follows: 
12c; heavy 
llc; heavy red 
heavy yellow brass, 9c; 


No. 1 red 


copper, 


copper, 


brass, 7c; brass. bor- 


ings, 91%4c; No. 1 yellow brass_bor- 
ings, 7'%4c; brass clippings, 8'%4c; tea 
lead, .3.80c; lead scrap, 4%c; zinc, 


414c; tin pipe, 37c; tin foil, 34c; pew- 
ter, 2/c; 
wood, 4c; electrotype dross, 3c; ster- 
stereotype 


electrotype plates, free from 
eotype plates, 4%c; dross, 
3%4c; linotype dross, 3%c; prime slab 


zine dross, $75 per ton. 
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PRICE CHART 








PRICES 


Mayll'10 








Mavio‘jl 





BESSEMER 
PITTSBURG 


SPOT 


20.00)— 
19.00) 
18.00} 
17.00) 
16.00 
15.00) 
14.00! 





FOUNDRY NO. 2 
NORTHERN 
PITTSBURC 


SPOT 


19.00 | 
18.00} 
17.00 | 
16.00 | 
15.00 | 
14.00 } 
13.00} 








FOUNDRY NO. 2x, 
NEW YORK 


SPOT 


19.00; 
18,00 
17.00} 
16.00} 
15.00} 
14.00} 























FOUNDRY NO. 2 
SOUTHERN 
BIRMINCHAM 


SPOT 


15.00 |— 
14.00} 
13.00} 
12.00} 
11.00 -— 
10.00 } 





LAKE SUPERIOR 
CHARCOAL 
CHICAGO 


21 00; 
20.00} 
19.00 | 
18.00} 
17.00} 





BESSEMER 
BILLETS 
PITTSBURG 


28.00} 
27.00} 
26.00} 
25.00} 
24.00} 
23.00, 
22.00! 








STEEL BARS 
PITTSBURG 


31.00} 
30.00; 
29.00! 
28.00! 
27.00+- 
26.00; 
25.00} 
24.00 





TANK PLATES 
PITTSBURG 


31.00} 
30.00! 
29.00} 
28.00 
27.00} 
26.00; 
25.00 





other — 


COMMON IRON 
BARS 


CLEVELAND 


33.00f 
32 00} 
31.00} 
30.00} 
29.00} 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00} 


25.00 }-— 


24.00} 








OLD STEEL RAILS 
(Short) 
CHICAGO 


20.00 
19.00: 
18.00; 
17.00 
16.00 
15.00; 
14.00 
13.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 





T 
+ 
+ 
+ 








HEAVY STEEL 
CLEVELAND 





19.00} 
18.00} 
17.00: 
16.00 
15.00, 
14.00} 
13.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 














Better Working Conditions Sought for 


Employes 


Guests at Judge Gary’s Dinner Make Partial Report 


as to 


Welfare work, designed for the _ bet- 
terment of the working and living con- 
ditions of the 
and steel industry, furnished the major 


employes of the iron 


theme for discussion at the dinner, giv- 
en by Chairman E. H. Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, to the 
manufacturers of the 
country, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, May 4. In attendance on 
this occasion were 8&0 of the 


iron and_= steel 


leading 
manufacturers of the 
Ame ritaa 
carrying 


iron and _ steel 
plans of the 
Institute for 
betterment and 


country. The 
lron and. Steel 


on its work of relief 
of some of the present conditions among 
‘industry, 


the employes of the were 


clearly outlined in the addresses of 
those manufacturers who have been giv- 
ing these subjects earnest thought. Mem- 
bers of the general welfare committee 
of the Institute urged their fellow man- 
ufacturers to co-operate along the lines 
that would shortly be indicated to them 
in official reports, especially as to the 
establishment of a six-day week in the 
mills and furnaces. 

Discussion of trade and price condi- 
tions of the iron and steel market was 
largely incidental to the consideration 
of the main topic of the evening. What 
vas said of the business outlook, how- 
cheerful 


ever, reflected’ a spirit of 


patience on the part of the manufac- 
turers to wait for a turn for the better 
from the ruling state of limited demand 
for iron and steel products; and a con- 
belief that 
prices from what is today considered a 


tinued consensus of lower 


fair and reasonable level would not 
hasten such an end, but might lead to 
demoralization in the industry. Belief 


was expressed that the recent relapse 
in business from a promising revival has 
been largely induced by national legis- 
lative uncertainties and the pending su- 
preme court interpretation of the anti- 
trust acts. It was pointed out that the 
United States is today the only country 
of any importance which is not enjoying 
the largest business in its history. The 
expressed  fol- 


gist of the sentiments 


Judge Gary. 


| think one of the most important 
questions which the American Iron and 
Steel Institute has to consider is the 
question of proper treatment of em- 
ployes. And I want to say to you, 
gentlemen, in my opinion, one of the 
greatest questions for consideration by 
the capitalists of America today is the 
question of the treatment of their em- 


Welfare 


Plans —Talk of Trade 


ployes, of the laboring men, so as to 
make it certain there will never in this 
country be any excuse for the advance 
ment of the ideas of the anarchist ot 
the socialist. If those who represent 
capital, those who represent power, 
those who have the opportunity to make 
better or worse the condition of the 
laboring men, will make it absolutely 
certain that the right thing is done 
under all circumstances and that no 
excuse is offered for attack on the part 
of those who are employed, they will 
be doing something for their country 
that is worth while. And the American 
Irom and Steel Institute through and by 
the efforts of this general standing com- 
mittee, has undertaken to do a work 
which, in my opinion, will be of the 
greatest benefit not only to the Institute 
itself, but to the country at large. 

I think it would be a mistake for 
anyone to shut his eyes to’ the fact that 
in our lines and in business lines gen- 
erally throughout this country, condi- 
tions are not as good as we would like 
to have them. Business in January, 





OPTIMISM AND SUCCESS. 


Anyone can always see things 
in, hig#business horizon which are 
not entirely satisfactory, anyone 
disposed to look down instead of 
up will find some feeling of dis- 
comfort. It is the hopeful man, 
the courageous man, the man who 
looks on the bright side, it is the 
man who realizes to the full ex- 
tent the best things which appear 
to his view, who makes the great- 
est success.—Judge Cary. 











March was. very good, 
session of congress had 
a very bad effect on general business 
conditions throughout the country. It 
is a pity that an extra session of con- 
gress seemed to be unavoidable and it 
is regrettable that politics should inter- 
fere with business progress. However, 
there are many things just now within 
our vision, if we have the disposition 
to see the best side, which are favor- 
able and encouraging and should make 
us feel absolutely certain good times 
are ahead of us, and not so far ahead 
as to be out of sight or out of grasp. 
The fundamentals of the country were 
never better than they are today. 


President E. A. S. Clarke of Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. 


February and 
but the extra 


It seems to our committee that the 
work we shall undertake, primarily for 
the benefit of the American Iron and 


Steel Institute and its members, shall 
be to try to get together a statement 
of the problem, of how it is being 
solved in various branches of our in- 
dustry elsewhere, and to try to con- 
stitute this committee or the Institute 


a bureau of information so that all 


Conditions 


those who are interested in the prob- 
lem—and I think everybody must be— 
can have, so to speak, a bureau of in- 
formation, to which they can apply. for 
information on the subject, from which 
hey can find out. what there. is to do 
and what is being done and how it is 
being done, and in that way find the 
solution or at least a suggestion . for 
the solution of each one of ‘their in- 
dividual problems. 


President James. A. Campbell of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


We cannot expect that we are going 
to entirely change the present condi- 
tions, where they are not good, in a 
short time. “You must not expect too 
much of this committee. We had our 
first meeting today and discussed this 
matter for* two hours and over. It 
seemed so large to us that we could 
hardly outline any particular plan. It 
seems’ to us that it is going to be a 
matter of education, and the commit- 
tee of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute will only be a sort of clear- 
ing house; we shall furnish what in- 
formation we can; but the people in 
charge of the. different plants must co- 
operate with us and put these plans in 
operation and do the work. If you co- 
operate with us and do everything that 
you can to improve the conditions, I 
think in a. short time you will feel 
justified in having incurred any ex- 
pense that you may have gone to. And 
no matter whether you do or not, you 
owe this to your. employes, because 
your success is dependent entirely upon 
their co-operation and their work, and 
they cannot give you the, best that is 
in them unless you make the surround- 
ings congenial and give them good, 
sanitary working conditions. Those of 
you who furnish them houses to live 
in will have to make them as. comfort- 
able as possible. 


President W. B. Schiller of National 
Tube Co. 


The committee appointed last autuma 
by the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute to consider the question of the 
six-day-week continuous operation, has 
been at work on the subject for a good 
while and carried on a very volumin- 
ous correspondence with a large num- 
ber of those who are identified with 
manufacturing operations involving the 
employment of labor seven days in the 
week, and a number of different plans 
have been submitted. As was to be 
expected, these plans were all subject 
to more or less criticism. Finally, how- 
ever, a plan was evolved that seemed 
to meet the approval of a majority at 
least of those with whom the commit- 
tee communicated. Upon ascertaining 
that fact, the committee made its re- 
port to the directors of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, at a _ recent 
ineeting, and the directors passed a 
resolution “instructing the committee to 
supply the secretary of the Institute 
with copies of the plan, for distribu- 


a Le a 
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tion to such members as were engaged 
in manufacturing operations involving 
continuous employment. This has been 
done or will be done in the near future. 
I shall ask each member who is com- 
municated with to express a_ willing- 
ness to make a trial. 

Any plan that may be devised is, of 
course, more or less open to criticism. 
Any plan that is devised on paper is 
subject, of course, to more or less ap- 
proval upon actual trial. The commit- 
tee earnestly hopes that a really earnest 
effort will be made to put this plan, 
with such modifications as may _ be 
necessary to suit local conditions, into 
effect for a certain period, and try it 
Pick all the holes in the plan that 


out. 

you want to; you won’t hurt the feel- 
ings of the committee at all if you 
criticize it. It is not submitted as the 


last word at all, but in the hope that 
from it or through it may be evolved 
a practicable working plan that will 
abolish the seven-day-week and abolish 
the long turn in changing from the day 
turn to the night turn, of 18 or 24 
hours. There will be, of course, a good 
deal. of objection on the part of your 
operating people to this ‘plan or any 
plan, because nobody likes to make 
changes. We all think thatsethe present 
methods are the best or just a little 
better than some other that may be de- 
vised. The plan provides for what are 
termed “relief men” to take the places 
of men who are off duty one day out 
of seven. As is shown on the plan, 
these “relief men” are to be changed 
from one position to another. The sug- 
gestion has been made that, instead of 
doing that, when a man is off duty, the 
man next below in position should be 
moved up. I think perhaps that is a 
better plan than the one outlined in the 
plan which will be sent to you. Other 
objections have been raised to this ef- 


fect, that as under the present system 
which is in vogue a foreman has a 
regular gang of men working under 
him, he is familiar with those men 
and those men are familiar with him 
—he knows what to expect of them, 
and it has been urged that to change 


that gang and introduce new men into 
the gang would impair its efficiency. I 
think that criticism is at least open to 
argument. As I view it, the changing 
of men from one position to another 
would, in time, make for greater effici- 
ency of the whole force. A man who 
is working in a_ subordinate position 
and who is moved up into a position 
of greater importance and familiarizes 
himself with the duties of that posi- 
tion, naturally, in the course of time, 
becomes the more efficient workman; 
so I do not believe that criticism is 
well founded. 

Another criticism is that the 
themselves will object seriously to the 
loss of one day’s compensation. That 
is to be expected. Every workman, ev- 
ery man—we, all of us—desire to earn 
just as much as we can; but again that 
does not seem to me to be a very 
sound position. In all other branches 
of our business we have men who work 
six days in the week and are paid for 
six days in the week. The wages of 
blast furnacemen particularly, and they 
are the ones most employed in contin- 
uous operation, are predicated upon what 
labor rates. The 


men 


are termed common 

advances are paid above the common 
labor rates, depending upon the 1m- 
portance of the position; but are all 


predicated, or nearly all of them, upon 


common labor rates. That is true of a 


to improve 
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great many men in all of the other 
branches of the industry—the common 
labor rate is the basis upon which all 
of the other rates except tonnage rates 
are based. Those men are today and 
for all time have worked six days in 
the week and have been paid for six 
days in the week. If they, earning no 
more money than the men employed 
at the blast furnaces, per diem, are able 
to work six days a week, to be paid 
for six days and make a living on six 
days, surely the blast furnace men can. 


It may be found after trial advisable, 
perhaps, to make some adjustment in 
the blast furnace labor. I rather ques- 
tion it; but at all events it is well 


worthy of a sincere, hearty and earn- 
est trial. 


President F. W. Wood of Maryland 
Steel Co. 


I am very glad to hear Judge Gary 
make the suggestion that in consider- 
ing the various steps that may be taken 
the condition of our em- 
ployes, we should not be governed to 
too great an extent by the manner in 
which the efforts may be received at 





PASSING OF THE 
DEMAGOGUE. 

The general mass of the people 
are coming around to the idea 
that the successful business man 
may be just as loyal to the 
country, just as honest in his 
dealings and just as friendly tow- 
ard his competitors and his as- 
sociates as the poor man; and 
that the successful business man 
is disposed to do as much as the 
statesman or the politician with 
respect to promoting the best 
interests of the people at large. 
And I tell you, gentlemen, the 
time is coming in the compara- 
tively near future when we shall 
see that the people have waked 
up to the fact that there has 
been an imposition on the part 
of these demagogues, and that 
they have carried too far their 





attacks.—Judge Gary. 








first. ‘I think all of us feel that at- 
tempts to change conditions which are 
openly and distinctly in the direction 
of betterment are looked upon with 
suspicion by a great many of the em- 
ployes. I do not think we should be 
influenced by that at all. The agitation, 
the emphasizing of the importance of 
this subject, however, must be product- 
ive of good in the same way that the 
prominent discussion, the emphasizing 
of many subjects during the past three 
or four years, like conservation and in- 
creased efficiency in management, is go- 
ing to be productive of good. 


President G. G. Crawford of Tenne- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Two divisions of the work were 


slightly indicated, and importance was 
given to vlant conditions. Those sug- 
gestions were made by members of 
the cowmmittee who had plants where 
lived in fairly large 


the operatives 
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communities, where the communities 
themselves provide opportunities for 
amusement, and where they have mi 


nicipal organizations that are sup 
posed to look after hygiene and san- 
itary measures in the houses and 
yards. But there are some companies 


represented in the American Iron and 


Steel Institute, and particularly the 
mining companies, where the camps 
are entirely owned by the com- 
Janies, There the operatives ar 
entirely dependent upon what the 
management does for their sanitary 
and hygienic surroundings and_ their 
pleasures outside of work hours. And 
it seemis to me that in those cases 
we are peculiarly under a moral re- 
sponsibility to ‘our emptoyes. 

President James A. Farrell, of the 


United States Steel Corporation. 


It has been evident to most of us 
for some time, perhaps for the best 
part of, the year past, that a great 
deal of expansion is taking place in 


the steel industry in this country, 
and some months ago it was esti- 
mated that the productive capacity of 
this country in 1911 was fully 3,000.- 
$00 tons, in the shape of steel ingots 
in excess of the consumptive re- 
quirements. If that be so, and statis 
tics would seeni to support the claim, 
it should not be a difficult matter for 
any of us to appreciate the fact that 
none of us can force a 100 per 
capacity into a 60 per cent consump- 
tive demand, That is another form of 
commercial philosophy. If we realize 
that condition and can reconcile our- 
selves to its acceptance, we are going 
to lead a very comfortable existence 
in the steel business in 1911, 
A great deal is said about the pres 
7 course you 


’ 


cent. 


ent range of prices. Of 


gentlemen here this evening, are 
aware of the fact that prices today 
are from $5 to $6 per ton lower than 
they were at the time that the read- 
justment was made in 1908. I do 
not believe that any bnsiness can 
be forced out by anv change oi 
prices. Furthermore, I am _ firmly 
convinced that this anaesthetic con- 
dition that business has gotten into 


since the fourth of April, this chloro- 
business—-and ti 
unt'! congress 


any 


condition of 
is likely to continue 
adjourns—canot be revived by 
change in the policy which we have 


formed 


been carrying out fer many months. 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
business is in the country, it has 
simply been interrupted. That was 
lemonstrated in the months of Jan- 
uary, February and March. I think, 
without exception, every manufacturer 
here {elt a gradual impetus to his 


business during the months of Jan 
uary, February and March particular 
ly. <As the extra 
congress convened, business began to 


soon as session 9 


fall off. I think to some extent it 
was greatly assisted by pessimistic 
statements which were not altogether 


warranted, as to the condition of bus- 
ness, but which a great many gentie- 
mei of the daily press felt ‘it 
necessary to discount in order 
they might perhaps be right, if 
litions should happen to grow poorer. 

You have noticed that during the 
first three months of this year some- 


wos 
that 
con- 
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thing over . $300,000,000 have gone 
into bonds and note issues of rail- 


roads and some industrial companies; 
but largely the railroads have derived 
that amount of money from the sale 
of bonds and note issues. I think 
that during the past week or ten days 
we have seen some evidences of the 
cxistence of that money in the hands 
of the ratiroads. The railroad buying 
has been better during the last week 


or ten days. and a great many rail- 
roads that felt that they would not 
require any material in 1911 have 


suddenly discovered that they required 
rails or accessories or fences or tools 
or sheets or something of that char- 
acter. 

The United States at the 
time is the only country that I know 
of—and I have a pretty fair acquaint- 
ance with the rest of the world— 
which is in the position that it is in 
todav. Practically every country on 
the face of the globe today is enjoy- 
ing 2 far in excess of any- 
thing in its history. 


present 


husiness 


With respect to the future I can- 
not prophesy: but I am_ thoroughly 
convinced that, with the conditions 


existing in this country today in the 
matter of crops and everything that 
nelps business, within a comparatively 
short time we shall all be busy anil 
have plenty to do. In the meantinic 
it is going to require patience. 


Willis L. King, Vice President of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 


As to the cendition of business and 
its future, it is certain that there is 
something out of gear, but we cannot 
find it in the basic cenditions, for our 
crops and finances were never better. 
We are apt to think when these basic 
conditions are right that nothing 
much can be amiss. But even imagin- 
ary troubles unfortunately have the 
power to create doubt and then fear, 


and that is why we are suffering 
from the extra session of congress, 
with its free trade tendencies, and 
from the delay of the supreme court, 
and for—and I say this with great 
respect--for its inability to say just 
what the Sherman act means. The 
ereat majority of thoughtful people 
believe that this country cannot be 
prosnerovs without an adequate pro- 
tective tariff. But these people, I 


think, are unduly alarmed concerning 
the action of the house, for certainly 
free trade is not imminent or possible 
with a Republican president and sen- 
ate. And when the country gets 
over its scare, as in due time it will, 
[ have the faith to believe that the 
business then offering will tax our 
facil‘ties, great though they be. 

We must be patient, however, fer 
we shall have to wait perhaps a long 
time. But in the meantime we should 
conserve our own. interests, for the 
average buver always wants the low- 
est price—the cost price,—regardless 
of all conditions, especially when bus- 
slack. We cannot create a 
demand of 100 per cent nor tell when 
it will neither 


iness is 


come; can anyone or 
more of us run 100 ner cent on a de- 
mand of 60 per cent. Put this «we 
can do, we can run our mills accord- 


ine to the demand and ask a fair and 
reasonable price for what we pro- 
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duce, and this in my opinion is the 
sensible and proper thing for us ail 
to do. But should any of us elect to 


do the impossible, then this epigram 
+ PRenjamin Franklin will give ad- 
vance information as to our finish: 


“He that spits against the wind spits 


in his own face.” 


In concluding the speech making, 
Judge Gary said that he would like 
to say that probably those present 
would not have the pleasure of meet- 


ing again at dinner until autumn. But 
early fal! returned 


from Europe, he hoped that all would 


in the when he 


come again to one of the dinners. 


The Guests. 


M. Andrews, M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland. 


George Bartol, general manager, Otis Steel 
Co., Cleveland. 

A. F. Banks, president, Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern Ry. Co., Chicago. 

ILL. E. Block, vice president, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

W. L. Brown, president, Pickands, Brown 
& Co., Chicago. ‘ 

E. J. Buffington, president, Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

J. G. Butler Jr., president, Bessemer Pig 
Iron Association, Youngstown. 

James Bowron, vice prcsident, Southern Iron 
& Steel Co., Birmingham. 

Chas. F. Brooker, president, American Brass 
& Copper Co., New York. 

J. A. Campbell, president, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown. 

Henry Chalfant, president, Spang, Chalfant 
& Co., Pittsburg. 

Capt. H. S$. Chamberlain, resident, Citico 
Furnace Co Chattanooga, Tenn. 

E. B. Cook, manager, Warwick I. & S. Co., 
Pottstown. 

G. G. Crawford, president, Tennessee C., 


I. & R. R. Co., Birmingham. 
E Lackawanna Steel 


. A. S. Clarke, president, 
Co., Buffalo. 

D. H. Clemson, president, Carnegie Nat. Gas 
Co., Pittsburg. 

F, . Crockard, 
Lerma iy te RR Ra 

Daniel Coolidge, pres:dent, 
Johnstown. 

Harry Coulby, president Pittsburg Steamship 


vice president, Tennessee 
Birmingham. 


Lorain Steel Co., 


Co., Cleveland. 

A. C. Dinkey, president, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburg. 

R. H. Edmonds, editor, Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord, Baltimore. 


B. F. Fackenthal Jr., president, Thomas Iron 
Co., Easton. 

J. A. Farrell, president, U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, New York. 

2. C. Felton, president, Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., . Philadelphia. 

W. J. Filbert, comptro'ler, U. S. Steel Cor 
poration, New York. 

é I. Findley, editor, The Iron Age, New 
York, 

E. H. Gary, chairman, U. S, Steel Corpora- 
ticn, New York. 

E. G. Grace, general marager, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., South Bethlehem, 

J. A. Hatfield, president, American Biidge 
Co., New York, 

C. R. Hubbard, president, Wheeling S. & I. 
Co., Wheeling. 

A. F. Huston, president, Lukens I. &. S. 
Co., Coatesville. 

O. N. + Hutchinson, gereral manager, Grand 
Crossing Tack Co., Grand Crossing, 

August Heckscher, vice president, Eastern 


Steel Co., New York. 


E. M. Hagar, president, Universal P. Ce- 
ment Co., Chicago. 

Harry R. Jones, general manager, United 
Steel Co., Canton, O. 

Jonathan K. Jones, secretary and _ treasurer, 
Alan Weod Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

. A. Kelly, president, Ashland Steel Co., 
Ashland, Ky. 

I. <A. Kelly Jr., superintendent, Ashland 
Steel Co., Ashland, Ky. 

D. G. Kerr, vice president, U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Willis IL... King, vice president, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg 

W. H. Love, president, New York State 
Steel Co., Buffalo. 

G. G. McMurtry, chairman, American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., New York. 

James T. McCleary, secretary, American Iron 
and Steel Institute, New York. 
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John McGinley, vice president, West Penn 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. 

F. C. MecMath. 

Benjamin Nicholl, B. Nicholl & Co., New 
York, 

Chas. D.. Norton, vice president, First Na- 
tioral Bank, New York. 

W. J. Olcott, president, Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., Duluth, 

W. P. Palmer,: president, American Sieel & 


Wire Co., Cleveland. 
E, W. Pargny, president, 
Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg. 
John A. Penton, managing editor, THe [Ron 
Trave Review, Cleveland. 


American Sheet & 


Geo. W. Perkins, New York. 

Chas. 5S. Price, president,’ Cambria Steel 
Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Leonard Feckitt, president, Empire S. & I. 


Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
assistant to president, U. S. 


W. B. Perley, 
Steel Corporation, New York. 

Chas. A. Rathbone, Buhl Malleable Co., De- 
troit 

J. H. Reed, chairman, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburg 

Davis Reeves, president, Phoenix Iron Co., 


Philadelphia. 


B. Richards, M. A. Hanna, & Co., Cleve- 


land. 

Earl G. Roebling, John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 

W. A. Rogers, president, Rogers-Brown Iron 
Co., Buffalo. 

i. HW. Rose, secretary, Upson Nut Co., 
Cleveland, 

Wallace H. Rowe, president, Pittsburg Steel 
Co., Pittsburg. 

James P. Roe, general superintendent, Glas- 
gow Iron Co., Pottstown. 

John Reis, vice president, U. S. Steel Cor- 


poration, New York. 

Geo. L. Reis, vice president, 
Co., Duluth. 

W. B. Schiller, pres'dent, National Tube Co., 
Pittsburg. 


Minnesota Steel 


C. A. Severance, Davis, Kellogg & Sever- 
ance, St. Paul. 

Moses ‘Taylor, vice president, Lackawanna 
Steel Co., New York. 


Inland Steel 
& S. 


Alexis W. 
Co., Chicago. 

. A. Topping, chairman, Republic I. 
Co., New York. 

Richard Trimble, treasurer, U. S. 


Thompson, president, 


Steel Cor- 


poration, New ork. 

©. P. Thomas. president, U. S. Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., New York. 

W. R. Walker, assistant to president, U. S. 
Steel Corporation, New «York, 

F. S. Witherbee, president, Witherbee, Sher- 
man &.Co.; New York. 

F.. W. Wood, Maryland Steel Co., 


president, 
Sparrows Point, ‘i 
W. P. Worth, 
Coatesville, Pa. 
*, A. Wilmot, president, 
Stamping Co., Bridgeport, 
August Ziesing, president, 
Co., Pittsburg. 


treasurer, Worth Bros. Co., 


American Tube & 
Conn. 
American Bridge 


Ore Sales Small 


Commenting on the high 
Spaiish iron ore in England, 
Middlesbrough correspondent of 
Iron and Coal Trades Review, 
don, said under date of April 27: 

It is years since the selling of for- 
eign iron was on such a small 
scale as has been reported 
entered upon the current year. 
in the last ten days some 
rubio for practically 
delivery have been reported at 21s 6d 
and 2ls per ton, delivered here, but 
even those are too heavy rates with 
at 62s or 63s. 


price of 
the 
the 
Lon- 


ore 
since we 

With- 
sales of 


ore immediate 


mixed numbers 


The Andresen-Evans Co., manufac- 
turers of grab buckets for handling ore, 
coal, crushed stone, sand and excavating, 
have removed their offices from 1501 
Monadnock building to 635 Railway Ex- 


change building, Chicago. 
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GIANT SKYSCRAPER 


Will be Erected by American Bridge 
Co.—Other Contracts. 

New York, May 10. (By wire). 

The American Bridge Co. has. se- 
cured the contract for fabricating 22,- 
000 tons for the Woolworth building, 
to be New York’s largest skyscraper. 
The contract’ was placed without com- 
petition Monday night... The New 
York Telephone building, 5,500 tons, 
is being closed and will probably go 
to Levering & Gerrigues. A. E: Nor- 
ton has 650 tons for a Worcester 
street loft, the New England Structu- 
ral Co. 700 tons for the Minot build- 
ing, Boston, and an independent shop 
600 for another section of the New 
York Central terminal work, this city, 


with 800 pending The Boston & 
Maine is out for 700 tons. 3ids are 
going in today on the 42-story Smith 


building, Seattle, Wash., requiring 
about 50090 tons. 


Unfilled Tonnage 


New York, May 10. (By wire.) 
The United States Steel 
tion’s unfilled tonnage May 1 was 3,218,- 
704 tons compared with 3,447,301 tons 
in March 31 and 3,400,543 on Feb. 28. 


Corpora- 


Ore on Dock May 1 


Statistics of ore on dock May 1, 
compiled by the. Marine Review, show 
that Lake Erie docks held a balance of 
7,654,620 tons on May 1, 1911 as against 
5,444,080 tons in May 1, 1910. 


Personal 

Chairman E. H. Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, will sail for 
Europe the latter part of May. 

W. E. Corey, former president 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, has been elected a director of 
the Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 

E. S. Cook, president of the War- 
wick Iron & Steel Co.; Pottstown, Pa., 
has returned from a several months’ 
tour of Egypt and other foreign coun- 
tries. 

W. M. White, chief designer for 
the 1. P. Morris Co., of Philadelphia, 
has been appointed manager and chief 
engineer of the hydraulic turbine de- 
partment of Allis-Chalmers Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

H. Sanborn Smith has been elected 
a vice president and general sales 
agent of the Southern Iron & Steel 
Co. C. C. Brown has been named 
assistant general sales agent. Mr. 
Smith was formerly general manager 
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of sales of the Lackawanna. Steel 
Co. 
Gus F. Ziv, for a numbér of -years 
connected with the Chicago branch 
of the Crucible Steel. Co. of Amer- 
ica, is now with the Fitzsimmons 
Steel & Iron Co., which 
took the 
Swedish Sisco tool and drill steels. 
A stock will be carried at the Chi- 
cago warehouse, 218 Jefferson street. 


recently 
<9 9 e 
Chicago agency for the 


FEELING MARKET. 


For First Quarter—Large Accumula- 
tion of Scrap. 
Chicago, May 10. (By wire.) 

In spite of the dull condition of the 
pig iron market, some inquiry for 
the firgt quarter of. 1912 is already 
appeating. A proiitent middle west- 
ern manufacturer of- agricultural ma- 
chinery is inquiring for 1,000 tons 
of No. 1 iron analyzing 2.75 per cent 
and over silicon and 0.50 to 0.80 
manganese. We note a sale of 100 
tons of No. 2 southern to-a_ local 
interest for immediate delivery at 
$11, Birmingham. 

The Santa Fe is accumulating a 
very large volume of old material 
and has on hand at present over 29,000 
tons in its yards. This was offered 
to the trade recéntly, but bids were 
rejected. The accumulation is grow- 
ing at the rate of from two to seven 
carloads daily. Fear is expressed 
that prices would be demoralized if 
this large tonnage were dumped on 
the local market in a block. 


Basic at Low Prices 


* The American Steel Foundries is 
reported to have closed for 5,000 tons 
of basic pig iron for delivery over the 
next four or five months at Alliance, 
OQ. The exact price paid is reported 
to have been in the neighborhood of 
$11.25, valley. The freight rate from 
the Mahoning valley is 55 cents, and 
from the Shenango valley, 65 cents. 
This makes a total from 8,000 to 9,000 
tons of basic pig iron sold during the 
past week at extremely low prices. 
Present inquiries involve 100 tons of 
Bessemer and 100 tons of basic. 

The Portsmouth Steel Co., with 
executive offices at Wheeling, W. Va., 
and works at Portsmouth, O.. is build- 
ing two jobbing mills and five hot 
mills at its plant. The contract for 
four hot sheet mills has been awarded 
to the Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va. When this 
work is complete, the company will 
have three jobbing mills and _ five 
hot sheet mills. 
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RAILROAD BUYING 


Shows Good Incréase.—Southern Pig 
Sales.—Quebec Bridge Contract. 
New York, May 10. (By wire). 

Considerably more railroad buying 
has been done during the past several 
days. The St. Paul has placed 40,000 
tons with the Illinois Steel Co., and 
the Louisville & Nashville 15,000 tons 
with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail 
road Co. The latter had said it would 
not need more rails this year. The 
Kansas City & Southern has placed 
an order for 14,000 tons, and the Bur- 
lington has placed an additional ‘1,000 
cars. 

There has been heavy selling of 
southern pig iron the past several 
days. Pipe works have taken about 
60,000 tons, a portion 
of which went to the leading pipe 
quarter shipment 


considerable 


interest for third 
at full prices, with the usual differen- 
tial for the lower grades. 

The National Tube Co. has taken 
8,000 tons of line pipe for the Mexi- 
can Petroleum Co., and 2,000 tons of 
six inch pipe for. a Wyoming pipe 
line 

Formal contracts for the Quebec 
bridge have been with the 
Co. within the last 


placed 
Carnegie Steel 
two weeks. Specifications are expect- 
ed to come in a week or so. 


May Ask Lower Wage Scale 
Pittsburg, May 10. (By wire). 

No arrangements have, been made 
as yet for a conference between man- 
ufacturers and the wage scale com 
mittee of the Amalgamated Associa 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 
The Amalgamated Association this 
week will take definite action on the 
wage scale of the year beginning July 
1, to be presented to the manufactur- 
crs. Last year the wage scale for 
puddlers was advanced 50 cents a 
ton. Owing to the unsettled condi 
tion of the iron market, manufactur 
ers have not decided what action will 
be taken on the wage scale, but a 
reduction wili probably be asked. A 
meeting of the manufacturers will be 
held shortly after the annual conven 
tion of the Amalgamated association 
adjourns this week. 


Niels Poulson, ironmaster 


and philanthropist, died at his home on 
the Shore Road, Fort Hamilton, Brook 


engineer, 


lyn, May 3, from heart discase, aged 
68. Mr. Poulson was founder and pres 
ident of the Hecla Iron Works, Brook 


lyn, 
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Continuous Operations of a Malleable Plant 


New Foundry for 
in Which Molds 


Among the many uses which have 


been found for malleable cast iron, 
its general adoption for pipe fit- 
tings has necessitated the devel- 
opment of production systems of 
great ingenuity. The early methods 
of manufacturing malleable fittings 


were crude and simple in the extreme, 
the practice being no different in this 
line from other work involving a mod- 
erate amount of repetition. But asthe 
practicability of malleable fittings and 
their superiority over ordinary gray 
iron castings became more widely ap- 
preciated, their consumption increased 
enormously, making it necessary to 
produce unprecedented quantities at a 
decreasing cost. Gradually the shops 
devoted to the manufacture of this 
product came to have equipment and 
methods radically different from those 
found in ordinary foundries. The large 
quantities of duplicate parts produced 
made it possible to adopt continuous 


the Manufacture of Malleable Iron Pipe Fittings 


are Made and Cast by a Continuous Process 


mechanical systems of molding, pour- 
ing, coremaking, etc., which have be- 
come distinguishing features. Among 
those who brought the manu- 
facture of malleable pipe fittings up to 
its present state of perfection, the 
Crane Co., Chicago, stands pre-emi- 
nent. For this ciass of work a new 
foundry thas recently been built by this 
concern, which embodies the results 
of over 50 years continuous manufac- 
turing experience and on account of 
its many novel features, this shop is 
entitled to a position in the first rank 
among the notable foundries of the 
world. 

A description of the new Crane mal- 
leable foundry should prove of partic- 
ular interest to foundrymen generally, 
because of the large possibilities in the 
methods of production in use in this 


have 


shop. The principles of continuous 
molding, pouring and coremaking 
which have been’ so _ successfully 


worked out in detail by this company 
in its line of work, could be applied 
with efficiency and economy in many 
gray iron and steel foundries produc- 
ing large quantities of duplicate cast- 
ings of moderate weight, as well as in 
malleable plants. 

The originality of the Crane Co.’s 
methods is well demonstrated by the 
fact that the majority of the foundry 
equipment could not be purchased in 
the open market, but had to be de- 
signed and built to meet the special 
requirements by the company’s en- 
gineers. This applies to the sand tem- 
pering and handling apparatus, con- 
tinuous mold conveyors, core and an- 
nealing ovens. 

The building in which the malleable 
department is located, Fig. 17, is a steel 
frame and reinforced concrete struc- 
ture, absolutely fireproof, provided with 
brick curtain walls and abundant win- 
dow area. The structure is five stories 
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1—DEPARTMENT IN 
Into WHICH THE SAND 1S DUMPED, AND THE CoNveyors INTO WHICH THE CASTINGS ARE THROWN AND 
CARRIED TO THE HARD TUMBLING MILLS 


Fic, 


WHIcH THE CASTINGS ARE SHAKEN-OUT,. 


THis SHows THE MoLp CONVEYORS, THE GRATING 
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in height with a basement and is sit- 
uated at the southeast corner of South 
Canal and Fifteenth streets, having a 
frontage of 177 feet on Canal street 
and 225 feet on Fifteenth street. The 
new plant was erected to provide for 
increased output and more economical 
methods of production and also as a 
protection against fire. As has been 
stated, much of the machinery is of 
special design and the loss through 
fire would be exceedingly heavy, to 
say nothing of the attendant loss of 
sales due to curtailed output. 











Location of Foundry. 


Following a plan adopted 45 years 
ago by the Crane Co., the foundry de- 
partments are placed on the upper 
floors, in this case occupying the third, 
fourth and fifth. Raw material and 
supplies for the foundry arrive at the 
plant in railroad cars and are stored in 
the basement, from which they are tak- 
en as needed to the proper floors by 
elevators. The molding, casting and 
galvanizing departments are on the 
fifth floor and the cleaning, sorting and 
annealing rooms are on the fourth: floor. 
The core department occupies the third 
floor; the second is devoted to ma- 
chine work, while the storing and ship- 
ping departments are on the street 
floor. 











Machine Molding. 


The molding floor is divided into six 
departments, four being devoted to 
continuous machine molding, one to 
floor work and one to jobbing or mis- 
cellaneous work. The continuous ma- 
chine floors are of most interest and 
their general method of operation is as 
follows: 

The sand is prepared, riddled, tem- 
pered and conveyed in the proper con- 
dition for use to chutes placed directly 
over each molding machine, as shown 
in Fig. 3. The molder fits the pat- 
tern and flask to the machine, draws 
the necessary amount of sand from the 
chute, rams up the mold and places it 
on the endless conveyor shown in Fig. 
1. As.the conveyor carries the mold 
along it is poured, allowed to cool and 
shaken-out, the empty flask being re- 
turned to the molder. The sand from 
the flasks that are shaken out drops 
through a grating under the conveyor 
and is returned to the sand preparing 
plant to be used again. The castings 

am. are shown thrown on the elevators 
ne - = ——$——— = sanatttatso jl shown in Fig. 1, from which they are 

dropped into the cleaning mills on the 
floor ‘below. 

The sand conveying and preparing 
plant, which was designed and built 

Fic. 3—Moipinc MAcHINeE WitH. PATTERN PLATE IN POSITION by the Crane Co., is elaborate and is 
Fic. 4—A View oF THE ANNEALING DEPARTMENT, SHOWING Arr Hotsts shown in some detail in Figs. 5 to 8 















































Fic. Z2—A Row or TuMBLING MILLS, SHOWING THE OVERHEAD BINS TO WHICH 
THE CASTINGS ARE CONVEYED BY THE ELEVATORS SHOWN IN Fic. 1 
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and Figs. 14 and 15. From the grating 
under the mold conveyors at the point 
where the flasks are shaken-out, the 
used sand drops onto an endless pad- 
dle conveyor, which carries it to the 
bucket elevator, shown at A, Fig. 6. 
This elevator deposits the sand in hop- 
perc situated over the revolving rid- 
dles, R, Figs. 5 and 6. The riddles 
are operated in pairs by electric mo- 
tors and deposit the sifted sand onto 
short tempering belts shown at B, 
Fig. 5, which carry it under a fine spray 
of water from the nozzles shown in 
front of the riddles. Placed across the 
belt close to its surface are five curved 
rods, which riddle the sand as it is be- 
ing sprayed. The belts, B, deposit the 
riddled and moistened sand on agita- 
tors situated under the grating, G. 
The necessary amount of new molding 
sand is added by dropping it through 
this grating onto the agitator, where 
it is thoroughly mixed with the old 
sand. By this method no more new 
sand is added than is absolutely neces- 
sary and there is no waste. From the 
agitators, the sand is carried by the 
long tempering belts, shown in Fig. 7, 
to the secondary agitator and mixer 
shown at M, in this illustration. From 
this machine the sand, now fully pre- 
pared, is carried by a cross conveyor 
to the distributing conveyors in Figs. 
14 and 15. Underneath these convey- 
ors are the steel plate sand chutes, 
which are situated over each molding 
machine. The cross and distributing 
conveyors are of the paddle type and 
their construction is clearly shown in 
Fig. 15. The paddle edges are tipped 
with sectional steel plates to resist the 
abrasive action of the sand. Slits are 
cut in the bottom of the conveyor 
trough over each bin, permitting the 
sand to drop through; they are not cut 
parallel to the paddles, as might be ex- 
pected, but diagonally so they lie 
across the trough at a 45-degree angle 
in otder that the paddles may pass 
over smoothly and the sand be prop- 
erly distributed in each bin. The 
various sand conveyors are operated 
by individual electric motors, either di- 
rect-connected or belted.’ 


Molding Machines. 


On each of the continuous floors 
there are 26 molding machines similar 
to those shown in Fig. 3. They are 
arranged, as indicated in the illustra- 
tion, in two parallel rows and the con- 
tinuous mold conveyor shown in Fig. 
1, passes within easy reach of each 
machine. The machines, which were 
designed by the Crane Co., are of the 
vibrator type, operated by compressed 
air. At the left of Fig. 3 one of the 
iron-bound flasks used in this depart- 
ment may be seen and the pattern 
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Fic. 5—View or THE REvoLvING RIppLE WHICH DISCHARGES THE SAND INTO 
Bett CONVEYORS 
Fic. 6—One oF tHe Bucket SAND ELEVATORS 1s SHOWN AT A, AND A SIDE VIEW 
OF THE Rippre aT R 
Fic. 7—Tue Bucket SANp ELEVATOR 1s SHOWN IN THE FOREGROUND AND THE 
SAND-TEMPERING BELTS ARE SHOWN IN THE BACKGROUND 



















































































Fic. 8—GreNeRAL View or THE Upper Part or THE FouNpry, SHOWING THE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE SAND CONVEYING APPARATUS 
Fic. 9—Tue DepARTMENT IN WHICH THE CASTINGS ARE ASSORTED, SHOWING THE 
CoNVEYoRS 
Fic. 1O—A View oF THE GALVANIZING DEPARTMENT 
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plate is in place on the nearest ma- 
chine. Practically all pipe fittings are 
symmetrical and therefore both the 
cope and drag may be molded from 
the same half pattern. Fig. 3 shows 
how well the convenience of the mold- 
er has been anticipated. 


Division of Labor. 


The system employed provides, of 
course, for the division of labor as far 
as such is economical and the molder 
confines his efforts strictly to molding, 
pouring-off being done by another 
gang. As a result of this arrange- 
ment, the molder is a better workman, 
more skilled and able to earn higher 
wages. The molder’s interest in a 
mold ceases when he places it on the 
conveyor; a special gang of men pour 
it and another gang shake it out. 

The molders are paid on a straight 
piecework basis, and a simple system 
has been devised to keep an accurate 
record of each man’s work for the day. 
As has been previously noted, each 
machine is numbered and is provided 
with its quota of flasks stamped with 
the same number, so that as a mold 
journeys on its way about the shop on 
the conveyor, its origin may be easily 
determined. Each man is_ provided 
with a number of brass checks bear- 
ing the machine number, and when he 
places a mold on the conveyor he re- 
moves a check from the hook and 
lays it on the flask. A little further 
on, before the molds are poured, the 
checks are collected by a boy and hung 
on the proper hook on the tally boara 
in front of which the boy sits. From 
the tally board a sheet is made up 
showing the number of boxes put up 
by each man. The molders, of course, 
keep a separate record by subtracting 
the number of checks remaining at the 
close of the day from the number on 
hand in the morning, and the records 
of the molders and tally boy must 
agree; if a discrepancy is discovered 
it-is adjusted by the proper authority. 
Mistakes are rare, and the records al- 
most always check, although, occasion- 
ally, the boy will place a check on the 
wrong hook on the tally board or the 
molder will make an error in counting 
or subtracting. 


Mold Conveyor. 


The construction of the mold con- 
veyor is clearly shown in Fig. 1. It 
consists of an endless chain, C, of 
special design to which are fastened 
trolleys, JT, in pairs. From each pair 
of trolleys a carrier is suspended hold- 
ing four molds. 

The pouring is done from small trol- 
ley ladles, Fig. 16, each being in 
charge of one man. The cupola, 68 
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inches in diameter, designed and built 
by the Crane Co., is centrally located 
with respect to the various floors and 
is operated continuously. From _ the 
cupola, the rails for the trolley ladles 
lead to the pouring stations and back 
in the form of a loop, several ladles 
being operated on each loop, carrying 
hot metal to the molds continuously. 

After the molds have been poured 
and have traversed a sufficient dis- 
tance to cool they reach the point 
shown in Fig. 1. Here the flasks are 
shaken out; the sand is dropped 
through the grating underneath the 
conveyor, and the castings are thrown, 
gates and sprues attached, onto the 
elevators that discharge into bins over 
the tumblers. As the castings are 
thrown onto the elevators they are 
sorted as to size, one elevator carrying 
\4-inch fittings, another %-inch, etc. 
This saves much confusion and_ re- 
handling in future operations. -Hoods 
are arranged over the discharge ends 
of the elevators to carry away the dust 
and smoke. 

On the fourth floor, below the points 
where the molds are shaken out, are 
batteries of tumblers, Fig. 2, used to 
clean the castings. The tumblers are 
electrically-operated on the group sys- 
tem. After cleaning, the castings are 
carried in a bucket handled by an air 
lift to the sorting tables, where the 
bad castings, gates and sprues are re- 
moved. Fig. 2 also shows the small 
chain hoists, suspended on _ trolleys, 
used to remove the covers from the 
tumbling mills and this is a fair illus- 
tration of the great detail in which 
the governing principle of saving hu- 
man effort has been developed in this 
plant. 


— 


Core Department. 


The core department on the third 
floor is an especially interesting feat- 
ure of the plant and in this depart- 
ment we find the principle of continu- 
ous production worked out with the 
same care as in the making of cast- 
ings. The vast quantities of duplicate 
cores produced, makes it possible to 
employ novel and economical methods 
and due advantage is taken of this 
possibility. Seven continuous, oil-fired 
core Ovens are installed, and the meth- 
od of operation is as follows: 

The coremaker’s benches are ar- 
ranged in rows on either side of the 
endless conveyor which passes through 
the oven. The conveyor consists 
simply of two chains between which 
racks are suspended, the chains being 
about 4 feet apart with one rack 
for each 3 feet of conveyor, ap- 
proximately. The conveyor moves at 
a speed of about 6 inches per minute 
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Fic. 11—CorEMAKING DEPARTMENT, SHOWING ONE oF THE ConTINUOoUS CorE OVENS 


IN THE BACKGROUND. Two oF THE CoNveyors WuHIcH Carry THE COorES 
on TRAYS THROUGH THE OvENS ARE CLEARLY ILLUSTRATED 


Fic. 12—Tue DiscHarce ENp or ONE oF THE CONTINUOUS CoRE OVENS 
Fic. 13—Luncu Room For tHE WoMEN EMPLOYES OF THE CorRE DEPARTMENT 
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and since the ovens are 30 feet in 
length each core is 60 minutes in pass- 
ing through. As soon as the core- 
maker finishes a tray of cores, without 
leaving her seat, she places it on the 
rack that happens to be passing her 
berich at the timé and returns to her 


work. Women are employed in this 
department and they soon ‘become 
very skillful, rapid workefs. At the 


discharge end of the oven, Fig. 12, the 
racks and baked corés are first cooled 
by passing through the air for several 
minutes, the convéyor at this point 
moving vertically and the Gores are 
then transferréd to the discharge 
benches, where they are _ inspected, 
s¢raped and sorted. Vertical convey- 
ors carry the finished cores from the 
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without iron ore, mill scale or other 
packing. In Fig. 4 may be seen the 
air hoist trolleys used for handling the 
castings to and from the sorting tables. 


Assorting Department. 


After annealing and cleaning, the 
castings pass to the assorting tables, 
Fig. 9, which are merely slow moving 
flat pan conveyors, where they are 
sorted out and placed in sheet iron 
tote drums for distribution to the 
various machines in the machine room 
on the second floor. Here they are 
tapped, threaded and finished. The 
castings come to the assorting tables 
in buckets carried by the air lift trol- 
leys shown in Figs. 2 and 4; they are 
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the basement, which is equipped with 
bins and an extensive conveyor system 
for handling materials. A stock of 
sand sufficient for six months opera- 
tions is carried so that it is not nec- 
essary to receive shipments of sand 
weather, when it is 
exceedingly 


during the cold 
often frozen solid and 
dificult and expensive to handle. 

In the design of the plant the wel- 
fare of the employes has been given 
careful consideration. Pains have been 
taken throughout the building to make 
it free from dust, smoke, noxious 
fumes and everything else of a dis- 
agreeable nature. Many years ago 
the Crane Co. introduced the practice 
of employing women.in the coremak- 
ing department and every considera- 
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Fic. 14—Distrrputinc CONVEYORS WHIcH DELIVER THE Fic, 
SAND TO THE MoLpING MACHINE CHUTES SHOWN 
UNDERNBATH THE CONVEYORS 


third floor to the molding room on 
the fifth. 

Twelve annealing ovens, Fig. 4, are 
installed on the fourth floor, the frame 
of the building at this point being ex- 
tra Heavy to carry the weight. The 
ovens are arranged’ in two rows back 
to back. Oil is used for fuel. The 
design of the ovens is exceedingly 
simple and instead of the maze. of 


flues not uncommon in the walls of. 


such structures. there are only three 
oil burners centrally located in the 
roof and four take off flues in the 
floor, one in each corner. Round pots 
are used piled one on the other with 
the joints sealed as shown in Fig. 4. 
The castings are placed in the pots 


deposited in the shallow receiving 
hoppers at the end of the tables to 
the left in Fig. 9. 

On the fifth floor is located the gal- 
vanizing department, Fig. 10, which 
is provided with standard equipment. 
Over each kettle is a large hood com- 
municating directly with the outer air, 
thus carrying away all the fumes and 
gases. The galvanizing room is un- 
usually light, airy and agreeable. 

A large stock of finished fittings of 
all sizes is carried on the street floor, 
which is provided with facilities for 
shipping either by team or rail. One 
corner of this floor is partitioned off 
for the office of the plant. 

The foundry supplies are stored in 


15—ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAND CONVEYORS AND 
Mo.pInc MACHINE CHUTES. 
Are NUMBERED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


SAND CHUTES 


MACHINE NUMBER 


tion is given their comfort. Dressing 
rooms and ample toilet facilities are 
provided and the women are _ not 
obliged to work with men, thus re- 
lieving them from possible embarrass- 
ment. A dining room, fully 
equipped as shown in Fig. 13, is also 
provided for the exclusive use of 
women employes. To avoid the con- 
fusion incident to the dismissal of the 
employes in a great plant and to per- 
mit the women to board homeward 
cars before they are packed with work- 
ingmen, the girls are dismissed for the 
day some little time before the male 
employes. 
Airy locker 
shower baths 


special 


rooms and. extensive 
are provided for the 
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men. Some foundrymen complain that 
their men do not take advantage of 
the bathing facilities which are afford- 
ed them, but this is not the experi- 
ence of the Crane Co. 

The foundry proper employs about 
300 men, and _ including coremaking, 
annealing and other departments, the 
employes of the plant number 1,200 
when running full. The rated output 
is 100 tons per day. The plant was 
built under the personal supervision 
of R. T. Crane, president of the Crane 
Co., to whom we are indebted for the 
illustrations and data presented here- 
with. 


Gas Producer Experiments 


“Essential Factors in the Formation 
of Producer Gas” is the title of a 
bulletin recently issued by the bureau 
of mines. The authors, J. K. Clement, 
L. H. Adams and C. N. Haskins, de- 
tail an investigation of the chemical 
and physical processes that take place 
in the gas producer in which they 
kept in view not only the possibility 
of increasing the efficiency of the 
producer as a source of energy and 
the ensuing benefits to the public 
of cheaper power and greater utiliza- 
tion of low grade fuels, but also the 
application of the results to the 
problems of boiler-furnace operations. 

In experiments made by one of the 
authors at the bureau’s experiment 
station it was found that the tem- 
perature in the fuel bed of the gas 
producer varied greatly in different 
parts of the bed. In order to ascer- 
tain the conditions of temperature 
most favorable to the efficient opera- 
tion of the producer, it became neces- 
sary to determine the temperature 
required for the formation of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. 

These investigations demonstrated 
that a very high temperature is neces- 
sary for the production of carbon 
monoxide from carbon dioxide and 
carbon. <A very hot fuel bed means 
that the gases will leave the pro- 
ducer at a high temperature, and 
thus lower the efficiency of the pro- 
ducer. The gain in capacity would, 
therefore, be accompanied by a loss 
in efficiency, unless the heat of the 
gases could be used for generating 
steam or preheating the air blast. A 
high temperature also favors clinker- 
ing. 

It has been shown by the authors 
that the higher the velocity of the 
gas and the thinner the fuel bed the 
less will be the percentage of car- 
bon monoxide formed. A heavy fuel 
bed in the boiler furnace would, 
therefore, favor the formation of car- 
bon monoxide. Also, the greater the 
supply of air to a given depth of 
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Fic. 16—TuHe Iron 1s TAPPED FROM THE CUPOLA INTo A RECEIVING LADLE, From 
WHIcH iT 1s Pourep INTO SMALLER LADLES SUSPENDED 
FrRoM AN OVERHEAD TROLLEY 


bed the less would be the percentage 
of this gas formed; therefore, with 
a hot fuel bed the formation of a 
small amount of carbon monoxide is 
inevitable. In order that this carbon 
monoxide may be burned to carbon 
dioxide in some way sufficient air 
must be added to the hot gases as 
they leave the top of the fuel bed. 


The bulletin also contains a chapter 
by J. K. Clement and L. H. Adams 
on “Effective Temperatures for Wa- 
ter-Gas Generation”. The results pre- 
sented show that a high rate of gasi- 
fication combined with a high per- 
centage of carbon monoxide and a 
low percentage of carbon dioxide and 
water requires a high temperature 
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Fic. 17—A View oF THE CRANE Co.’s NEw MALLEABLE FouNpry AT SoUTH CANAL 


AND FIFTEENTH STREETS, CHICAGO 
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in the fuel bea. The higher the tem- 
perature the better will be the quali- 
ty of the gas and the greater the ca- 
pacity of the producer. The use of 
large amounts of steam is inconsistent 
with the realization of high temper- 
ature, and is, therefore, to be avoided. 

Although these investigations were 


x. We Si 
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Conveyor for Handling Nail 
Kegs 

A wire cable conveyor for handling 

nail kegs, installed at the plant of the 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 

town, O., by the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Col- 

umbus, O., is shown in the accompany- 














Fic. 1—INCLINE FROM CONVEYOR FOR HANpLING Nat KEGs 


undertaken primarily to determine the 
conditions governing the formation 
of producer gas, the results have an 
important bearing on the water gas 
process. 

They show that although with very 
low rates of steam supply the de- 
composition of the steam may be 
complete at 1,000 degrees Cent., with. 
higher rates of steam supply, such 
as are desirable in practice, a much 
higher temperature, 1,300 or 1,400 de- 
grees Cent., is required to obtain 
complete decomposition. The highest 
efficiency will be obtained by raising 
the temperature of the bed during 
the blast as high as is possible with- 
out injury to the producer. As the 
bed cools during the run with steam, 
the steam should be gradually re- 
duced, and when the temperature has 
dropped to 1,000 degrees Cent. the 
steam should be cut off. . 


The Canadian Steel Foundries, Ltd., 
Welland, Ont., is extending its roll- 
ing mill and steel foundry and would 
like to receive catalogs from manu- 
facturers of rolling mill and foundry 
equipment and supplies. 


ing illustrations. This equipment is used 
for conveying nail kegs from the coop- 
erage plant to the nail-making depart- 
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bridge connecting these two buildings 
is equipped with a cable conveyor and 
delivers the empty kegs to the wire nail 
mill, as shown in Fig. 2. The _ hori- 
zontal length of the conveyor is 143 
feet, which, together with the incline, 
gives the conveyor a length of 152 feet 
between centers. The conveyor is driv- 
en by a three and one-half-horsepower 
motor, travels at 60 feet per minute 
and has a capacity of 9,600 empty nail 
kegs in eight hours. Before the in- 
stallation of this conveyor, the kegs 
were transported to the wire nail mill 
from the cooperage shop in cars and 
the cost of this method of handling 
greatly exceeded the cost of installing 
and operating the conveyor. The _ in- 
cline from the conveyor in the nail 
mill is shown in Fig. 1. 


Electric Drive for Rolling 
Mills 


The rolling mills, operated by Dil- 
worth, Porter & Co., Ltd. Pittsburg, 
are being equipped for electric drive 
by the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. The following electrical 
equipment will be installed: One 25- 
kilowatt turbo exciter, one 700-horse- 
power mill motor, one 350-horsepower 
mill motor, two 20-horsepower totally 
enclosed motors, six 7-horsepower mill 
motors, two 75-horsepower vertical mo- 
tors, three 40-kilowatt power transform- 
ers, etc. The 700-horsepower motor 
will be connected by rope drive to an 
18-inch mill, and the 350-horsepower 
motor will be direct-connected to a 
spike rod mill, the 20-horsepower motor 
driving the bull heads for the same. 
The 7-horsepower motors are of the 
reversing mill type and will drive tables, 
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Fic. 2—CaAsBLeE CoNVEYOR FOR TRANSPORTING Empty NAIL 
KEGS FROM COPPERAGE PLANT TO WirRE Nait MILL 
oF YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TuBE Co. 


ment of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. In Fig. 2, it will be noted, the 
cooperage shop is shown at some dis- 
tance from the wire nail works. The 


cooling beds, etc. The vertical motors 
will drive the pumps that supply the 
condensing water for the mixed pres- 
sure turbine. 











History of Iron Ore Mining in New Jersey 


Rise and Fall of the Industry—General Character of 


the Iron Ores 


The mining of iron ore in New Jersey 
began in the early years of the state’s 
history, almost as soon as English set- 
tlers entered its borders. It is on rec- 
ord that Robert Morris owned iron 
works at Tinton Falls, Monmouth coun- 
ty, in 1685. Twenty-five years later (in 
1710), the Dickerson mine at Succasunna 
was bought. Forges were in operation 
in 1716 at Whippany, in Morris county, 
Upper Freehold, in Monmouth 
county. These forges evidently obtained 
their ore locally, though we cannot be 
certain from what mines it came. Prob- 
ably most of it was limonite, but some 
was surely magnetite. In 1742, the old 
furnace at Oxford, in Warren 
county, built, and the magnetite 
mines in its vicinity were operated. The 
forges and furnaces at High Bridge, 
Hunterdon county, were built in 1754; 
the furnace at Ringwood, Passaic county, 
in 1762, and those at Charlottesburg and 
Long Pond (Greenwood Lake), in the 
same county, constructed in 1763. 

Many forges were in operation during 
the early years of the revolution. Ac- 
cording to a census in 1784, the state 
then had eight blast furnaces and 79 
forges. Gordon, in his statistical table, 
published in 1834, has listed 12 blast 
furnaces and 108 forge fires. There 
were 14 forges in South Jersey at that 
time, 


and at 


charcoal 
was 


were 


Charcoal Furnaces. 


With the introduction of anthracite 
for smelting, the number of charcoal 
furnaces rapidly decreased, and the many 
forges were abandoned. In 1856, the 
number of active charcoal furnaces was 
only two, while the number of those 
using anthracite as a fuel was five, of 
which three were at Phillipsburg, one 
was at Boonton and one at Franklin, 
the latter having been built for the re- 
duction of franklinite. A few of the 
forges continued to work intermittently 
to satisfy local demands, but finally all 
disappeared, until even their sites are 
now difficult to recognize. Among the 
last to cease operations were the forge 
at Dover, that in Ocean county, which 
was at work in 1866-7, and the follow- 
ing in the northern part of the state: 
Shippenport, Russia, Stockholm, Ryer- 
son’s at Bloomingdale, Powerville, Split- 


*Extracts from “Iron Mines and Mining in 
New Jersey,” by Wm. S. Bayley, just issued 
under auspices of Geological Survey of New 
Jersey. 





rock and Middle Forge. These were 


operated for short periods, at intervals, 


until 1879, but since that time have 
fallen into ruins. 
The amount of ore furnished to the 


forges and the early furnaces was not 
large, because the demand for the iron 
made was mainly for local consumption. 
In 1821, Morse’s Gazetteer reports the 
manufacture of 2,500 tons of iron. In 
1831, the product had reached 4,671 tons 
annually, all of it, of course, being re- 
duced by charcoal. 


Operations in 1863. 


As soon as anthracite furnaces came 
into use, the furnace business began to 
increase rapidly and with it there was 


a great increase in the quantity of ore 


produced. In 1855, according to Dr. 
Kitchell’s estimate, the amount of ore 
mined in northern New Jersey was 
about 100,000 tons. This was more than 
doubled by 1864 and reached 275,000 
tons in 1867. 

In the report of 1868, the list of 


mines given contained the names of 115 
separate operations. During 1870 and 
1871, there were many explorations in 
Sussex and Warren counties. These in- 
creased the number of named ore oc- 
currences to 161 in the latter year. 
Many of these were explorations only, 
and some of the mines working in 1868 
had in the meanwhile been closed, so 
that the actual number, from which ore 
was being raised in 1871, was less than 
in 1868. The greater portion of the ore 
shipped at this time was obtained from 
about 30 mines, the balance being ex- 
plorations mainly. The active mines 
were being worked more vigorously than 


heretofore, however, the yield being 
about 450,000 tons. In the following 
year the yield was’ increased to 


about 600,000 tons, the Kishpaugh, the 
Howell and other mines on Jenny Jump 
Mountain having added their quota to 
the product of the older mines. In 
1873, there was an increase of only 65,- 
000 tons over the preceding year. This 
small increase was the result of the 
financial depression that began then to 
be apparent, and which necessitated the 
closing down of some of the furnaces. 
The list of active mines and promising 
explorations given in the*Report of the 
State Geologist for this year contained 
203 names of mines, and of these 61 
mines were reported as working. 

The financial depression of 1873 con- 


Mines in Operation and Ore Reserves 


tinued through several years, its effect 
being noticed in a reduction of the out- 
put to 525,075 tons in 1874, a falling off 
of 125,000 tons from the preceding year. 
The number .of mines enumerated in 
the Survey’s list for this year is 225, 
of which 10 were new. Of the latter, 
four contributed to the output during 
the year. In 1875, several’ of the larger 
mines suspended operation, and most of 
the smaller ones, the production being 
diminished to 390,000 tons. The few 
mines producing Bessemer ore continued 
to work, however, and there was some 
examination of old properties with the 
hope of adding to the number of mines 
producing this class of ore, for which 
there was considerable demand because 
of the fact that steel pig had been made 
from New Jersey magnetites by several 
furnaces in 1875. During the following 
year, there was a further reduction in 
the output of ore, amounting to 105,000 
tons, but in the succeeding year (1877), 
there was a slight increase. These were 
the two leanest years in the quarter 
century between 1869 and 1894. During 
this period, only 30 mines continued to 
operate. 


Increase in Shipments. 


From 1877 to 1882, there was a rapid 
increase in the quantity of ore shipped, 
the maximum year’s output for the state 
being reached in the latter year, when 
the yield rose to nearly a million tons 
(932,762). In 1879, it is reported that 
there were 16 blast furnaces in the state, 
run largely upon home ores. During 
the preceding period of depression, the 
mine operators had been compelled to 
the utmost economy in mining the ore. 
The lessons thus learned were not for- 
gotten during the more prosperous years 
that followed, so that in spite of the 
low price, at which the ore had to be 
sold as compared with prices brought 
prior to the panic and in spite of the 
further fact that the ore had now to 
meet the competition of the rich hema- 
tites of the Lake Superior region, the 
mine operators, as the result of the 
economies forced upon them, were able 
to increase their output. Moreover, the 
more prosperous condition of the trade 
caused the starting up of many. old 
mines and gave a great impetus to the 
works of exploration. This is seen in 
the statistics of the state survey. In 
the report of 1879, there were 300 mines 
mentioned, of which eight were new 
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openings. The balance were old mines, 
the increase in the number over that in 
earlier reports being explained by the 
fact that in the early reports groups 
of mines under one management were 


entered under one name, while in the 
report of 1879 they were mentioned 
separately. The increase in the prosper- 


ity of the mining community was re- 
flected particularly in the great increase 
in the number of active mines, of which 
5C were reported. Many of these, how- 
ever, were not properly situated for 
economical production and consequently 
in the succeeding year some of them 
were closed down. The number of 
mines worked during some part of the 
year 1880 was 136, while those operating 
at the close of the year numbered only 
81. The total number of mine names 
given in the list for that year was 350. 
The gain over the preceding year was 
partly due to the listing of a few old 
mines that had not been noted previously 
and to the discovery and opening of a 
few new ones. 

In the census report of 1880, most 
of the mines producing during the year 
from July 1, 1879, to June 31, 1880, 
were visited and estimates of their yield 
obtained. 


New Mines Opened. 


In the succeeding two years, there 
were a few additional mines opened, 
but the great gain in production was 
the result of the more vigorous work- 
ing of the larger mines controlled by 
furnace companies. In 1882, the market 
for ore began to contract and as a 
consequence during its latter part some 
of the mines that had contributed to 
the production during the earlier por- 
tion of the year were compelled to shut 
down. Moreover, about this time steel 
was beginning to replace iron for many 
of the uses to which this commodity 
had hitherto been applied and as a re- 
sult, the iron-making ores, to which class 
the majority of the New Jersey ores 
belong, began to meet with slow sales. 
The replacement of iron by steel at this 
time was due largely to the utilization 
of the Lake Superior ores, which are so 
rich and so well adapted to steel-making 
that the cost of manufacture of this 
metal had been so far reduced as to 
make it a strong competitor for many 
purposes with the hitherto cheaper iron. 
At this time also some of the older 
and larger mines of the state had be- 
come very deep, and the expense of rais- 
ing ore had consequently increased to 
such an extent that it could no longer 
be produced at a profit on a falling 
market. Among the mines then aban- 
doned were the Byram, Randall Hill, 
and Swedes. Many of the smaller 
mines which were at a considerable dis- 
tance from the railroad were also closed 


down, mainly, however, because the 
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price obtained for their ore was not 
sufficient to pay the cost of its trans- 
portation to the railroads. In spite of 
the closing of these mines during the 
latter part of the year and the conse- 
quent loss of their contribution to the 
the aggregate for the 
tons, the largest total 
ever raised from New Jersey mines in 
a single calendar year. In the follow- 
ing year, however, the full effect of the 
adverse conditions was felt. The pro- 
duction fell off to 521,416 tons. Nearly 
all the smaller mines were closed, some 
being abandoned permanently. Only the 
more thoroughly equipped mines _ that 
were near transportation lines continued 
in operation. Prospecting ceased. There 
was no stimulus to exploration, as it 
was recognized that new mines in local- 
ities distant from the railroads would 
“+ be able to produce ore at a profit. 

In the next succeeding years, the same 
conditions prevailed, the output contin- 
ued to decline and the trade languished 
until in 1885 it reached a very low ebb, 
only 350,000 tons being produced. Only 
the very largest mines continued in op- 
eration, 30 being the number mentioned 
in the state report as having been 
worked during some portion of the year. 

In 1886, the price of ore improved 
slightly. The mines immediately re- 
sponded to the demands of the market 
and increased their output to 500,501 
tons. The increase in production was, 
however, not due to an increase in the 
number of mines worked, but rather 
to the more energetic operation of those 
that had continued to run during the 
dull times of the preceding two years. 
The number indicated in the state report 
of 1886 as having been in operation 
during the year was 33. The conditions 
remained quiescent during the next 12- 
month and the yield of ore was ap- 
proximately the same as in the preced- 
ing year (547,889). In 1888, however, 
there was a loss of 100,000 tons, the 
production for this year being only 447,- 
738 tons. 


year’s production 
year was 932,762 


Steady Improvement. 


From ‘this time to 1891, there was a 
small but steady improvement in the 
ore trade, the output gradually mount- 
ing to 551,358 tons in the latter year. 
There was a slow decrease in the num- 
ber of mines engaged in raising ore, 
but a considerable increase in the yield 
of the most active mines. In 1891, for 
instance, four mines produced an ag- 
gregate output of 316,248 tons of ore, 
or nearly 60 per cent of that of the 
state. 

There was ,a strong tendency about 
this time to the concentration of pro- 
duction at a few centers convenient to 
railroad lines. In other words, as the 
market price of ore diminished the cost 
of transporting it to the furnace be- 
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came a more and more influential factor 
in determining the mines that could be 


successfully worked. The abandonment 
of mines at this time was not neces- 
sarily the result of the exhaustion of 


their ore bodies, but was rather because 
of their inability to deliver ore to the 
furnaces at a profit in competition with 
mines that were more favorably situated 
with respect to transportation. It is 
encouraging to note that the producing 
mines were mostly the old historic ones, 


whose periods of activity reach back 
a half century or more. At this time, 
however, two of the old mines, the 


Teabo and the Dickerson, were closed 
down, because the depth of profitable 
mining under conditions then prevailing 
had been reached. Both of these mines 
had had honorable careers and had con- 
tributed very largely to the output of 
the state, the Dickerson having produced 
of about 1,000,000 tons. 
Dickerson reopened, 


an aggregate 
In 1905, the 
but not in the same deposits that had 
productive. 


was 


formerly been so 


Operation of the Mines. 


The number of active mines contin- 
ued to diminish after 1891, and also the 
state’s output of ore, until in 1897 it 
reached its lowest ebb in recent years, 
viz., 257,235 tons. The low price of ore, 
which was due to the general business 
depression throughout the country at 
this period, together with the great in- 
crease in the use of Lake Superior ores 
in eastern furnaces, had seriously affect- 
ed the New Jersey ore business, and it 
was only in consequence of the consol- 
mines and fur- 
able 
im- 


idation effected between 
nace that of the mines were 
to dispose of their The 
provement in mining methods and ma- 
chinery rendered imperative by the ne- 
cessity for producing ore cheaply showed 
their effect, however, in the ability of 
the New Jersey mines to market ores 
in the Lehigh Valley at a lower price 
per unit of iron than any competing 
district. In the year 1896, only the 
mines at Hibernia, Wharton and Hurd- 
town continued at work. Practically 
all the mines that remained active dur- 
ing the succeeding years were operated 
by the owners of furnaces. 

In 1898, the tide turned. By this time 
the large economies that had been in- 
troduced in the method of working the 
great hematite deposits in the lake re- 
gion and the freights granted to 
lake shippers resulted in the lowering 
of the price of lake ore to such an 
extent that the New Jersey ore had to 
be sold at about $2.00 per ton in order 
to secure purchasers. At this price only 
of the most favorably situated 
mines could continue operations, but 
these were able to compete with the rich 
lake hematites, the demand 
for ore increased, as it did in the last 


any 
output. 


low 


a few 


and when 
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years of the century, they showed them- 
selves capable of meeting this demand 
by largely increasing their output. The 
Hurdtown mine was closed in 1898. It 
had at this time reached a depth of 
6,000 feet on the slope, or 2,600 feet 
vertically, and was at that time the 
deepest mine in the state. In this same 
year, however, the concentrating works 
at Edison, which had been erected to 
concentrate the low-grade ores of the 
old mines near Ogdensburg, were put 
into operation, their yield about com- 
pensating for the loss due to the clos- 
ing of the Hurdtown mine. 

With the rapid rise of the price of 
iron in the opening month of the year 
1899, there followed a rise in the value 
of ore. The New Jersey mines quickly 
responded by raising their output to 
300,757 tons. The older mines increased 
their production, several enterprises that 
had been closed by low prices resumed 
operations, many leases of mining prop- 
erties were made, and several sales of 
ore lands were consummated. Among 
the mines that were reopened were the 
Green Pond, Beach Glen, Ford, Weldon 
and Kishpaugh mines, and the groups 
at Ringwood, Oxford and Mount Hope. 
With the advent of more remunerative 
prices, improvements in mining plants 
were pushed forward with vigor, con- 
centrating works were constructed and 
much lean ore was made marketable. 
Henceforth concentrates became a prom- 
inent feature of the New Jersey ore 
market, thus enabling the poorer ores 
of some of the more favorably situated 
mines to be delivered at the furnaces 
in such condition and at such prices as 
to prevent richer ores from mines less 
favorably situated from competing with 
them. 


Boom Collapses. 


The “boom” of 1899 continued well 
into 1900, but during the later months 
of this year it collapsed. Furnaces were 
shut down, the demand for ore ceased 
and as a consequence some of the mines 
that had been reopened in 1899 were 
compelled to close again. In all, 15 
mines were in operation during the 
year; but two of these were shut down 
before its close. Because of the activity 
in the early part of the year, the out- 
put was increased over 1899 by 41,633 
tons. The depression was only tem- 
porary, however, for the following year 
saw another increase in the output to 
401,151 tons, an increase in the number 
of operating mines, and an increase in 
the output of the individual mines. 

During 1903, the ore market again 
took a downward turn. Each recurring 
depression finds the mines deeper and 
the cost of raising ore tending to be- 
come greater. But few of the mines 
in the state had been worked with re- 
gard to the future and in most mines 
no pains had been taken to compensate 
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for the increasing depth by improve- 
ments in the mining plant. Only those 
mines that were sure of their markets, 
i. e., those that were operated in connec- 
tion with furnaces, made investments in 
the shape of permanent improvements. The 
year 1903, therefore, saw all the inde- 
pendent mines closed down and only 
those in operation that were run in di- 
rect connection with blast furnaces. 
Since the demand of the furnaces was 
comparatively slight, the mines were run 
at a moderate rate. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the progressive policy of the fur- 
nace men had by this time gotten their 
mines into good shape, and in excellent 
condition to respond promptly to the 
demand for ore, so that when the de- 
mand came in the following years, the 
mines were able to furnish the product, 
which in 1906 amounted to 542,488 tons, 
obtained from eight mining centers, and 
in 1907 to 558,137 tons, obtained from 
17 mines at 12 mining centers. 


Ore Mining in 1909. 


The present year (1909) finds the 
ore-mining industry in a very favorable 
condition in respect to equipment. There 
are but 13 mines working, but these 
are operated with modern equipment, 
which enables them to earn a_ profit 
even when the selling price of ore is 
considerably less than was the cost of 
mining it a few years ago. Moreover 
several old mines are being re-opened 
in the hope that they may be made to 
yield sufficient ore of good quality un- 
der modern conditions of mining to 
warrant their successful operation. No 
ore need now be raised at a loss, since 
there is no clamoring on the part of 
the mine owners for a disposal of the 
ore. The policy of husbanding their re- 
sources until such time as ore is needed 
will be followed. There will naturally 
be wide and sudden fluctuations in the 
output from year to year, because of 
the enforcement of the law of supply 
and demand. The reserves of ore in 
the operating mines are still large, so 
that there is no fear of the early ex- 
haustion of the ore bodies, and besides, 
if iron ore ever becomes so scarce else- 
where that the New Jersey magnetites 
will command a price as great as that 
obtained a decade or more ago there 
are hundreds of now-abandoned mines 
which may be opened up again and 
made to supply a large quantity of ore 
for an indeterminate period. 

According to the annual reports of 
the state geologist, the production of 
iron ore in New Jersey from 1900 to 
1908 has been as follows: In _ 1901, 
401,151 tons; 1902, 443,728 tons; 1903, 
484,796 tons; 1904, 499,952 tons; 1905, 
500,541 tons; 1906, 542,488 tons; 1907, 
558,137 tons; 1908, 432,566 tons. 

The figures, 407,596 tons, given in the 
report for 1900, included 75,206 tons of 
crude material, which should have been 
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reduced to its equivalent in concentrates. 
The figures for 1903, given in the re- 
port for that year, were incorrect. 

The iron ores that have been mined 
in New Jersey are bog ores, limonite 
or brown hematite, red hematite, and 
magnetite. In the early years of the 
state’s mining history, considerable bog 
ore was utilized in the manufacture of 
bloomery iron. Later, the limonites be- 
came of considerable importance. At 
present, magnetites are mined almost 
excusively, although in the last two 
years progress has been reported in the 
redevelopment of one of the large limo- 
nite mines that were formerly of con- 
siderable importance. Hematite has 
never been mined to any great extent 
unless the ore from the Andover mine 
was of this character. In any event, 
the quantity of hematite taken from the 
ground is small as compared with the 
immense aggregate of magnetite that has 
been mined and is much less in quantity 
than the amount of limonite raised. 


Magnetite has always been the im- 
portant ore. It has been mined from 
the earliest period, and at the time of 
the revolution, in 1776, magnetite mining 
already occupied an important place 
among the state’s industries. No rec- 
ords are at hand that enable one to 
judge of the relative importance of the 
several ores at different periods in the 
mining history of the state, the only 
records of value in this respect being 
those of the tenth census. In the report 
of this census it is estimated that in 
the 12 months between July 1, 1879, 
and June 30, 1880, there were raised 
about 728,000 tons of magnetite and 
about 16,000 tons of limonite. In this 
year, however, the limonite mines were 
more energetically worked than usual 
and, as a consequence, limonite makes 
a better percentage showing than would 
be the case if the record covered a 
longer period. In 1830, it is estimated 
that 2,000 tons of ore were mined and 
it is thought that most of this was bog 
ore. 


In spite of the slight importance now 
credited to limonite and bog ore, it is 
possible that these ores may, in the fu- 
ture, become valuable sources of the 
metal, and it is- interesting, therefore, to 
know that there are still reserves of 
these materials in the ground awaiting 
utilization. 


The geological associations of the 
four ores are as different as their phys- 


_ical and chemical characteristics. The 


bog ore is found mainly as surface ac- 
cumulations in bogs and swampy places, 
the limonites are in the Kittatinny lime- 
stone and in one or two places in later 
sediments; the magnetites, in the Algon- 
kian gneisses and crystalline limestone; 
and the hematite, in the silicious sedi- 
mentary rocks associated with the Frank- 
lin limestone. 














A Recorder for Controlling Machine Output 


An Instrument Which Makes an Autographic Record 
of the Production Efficiency of Each Tool 


Among the essential features of 
modern shop management are reliable 
and accurate records of production. 
It is customary to determine by ex- 
periment the standard rate at which 
a competent workman can _ produce 
certain parts on a given machine and 
then by further observation from time 
to time find out how well the stand- 
ard rate of production is being main- 
tained. The task of following up the 
men to see that their rate of produc- 
tion is properly maintained is gen- 
erally delegated to the foreman. This 
official is usvally harassed by a mul- 
titude of other duties and the work 
of closely watching the men is more 
or less neglected. To employ special 
investigators or speed bosses is often 


the cover removed is shown in Fig. 
1. The cylinder, C, which is actuated 
by a clock mechanism, carries a roll 
of paper on which the record is made. 
The drum rotates once in 12 hours. 
The chart, which is wound on the 
drum, is ruled and printed to repre- 
sent time. There are 50 styluses or 
markers, M, mounted in front of the 
drum and operated by electro-mag- 
nets, each set of magnets being con- 
nected by a wire to a switch on its 
respective producing machine in the 
shop. The recorder automatically re- 
cords every instance cf a machine be- 
ing unnecessarily stopped and also 
records every instance of inefficient 
operation caused by running the ma- 
chines at slow speed or consuming an 
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Fic. 1—Front VIEW oF RECORDER 


impractical in small shops and exces- 
sively expensive in large ones. 

Managers have, therefore, long felt 
the need of an accurate mechanical 
instrument which would make an auto- 
graphic record of the production of 
each machine and a number of such 
recorders have been invented. One oi 
the latest devices of this character has 
been recently perfected by the Na- 
tional Machine Recorder Co., Chicago. 
This machine operates electrically and 
makes an autographic record of the 
production of every tool to which it 
is connected. 

A front view of the machine with 


excessive amount of time in handling 
material. ‘The recorder is situated in 
the superintendent’s or general office, so 
that the superintendent or production 
manager need not leave his desk for 
the ordinary purposes of supervision. 

The recorder is used in connection 
with special switches which are mount- 
ed on the producing machines. When 
an operator in the shop starts his ma- 
chine this action closes the starting 
switch, Fig. 3, and permits the current 
to pass on to the production switch. 
The production switch is closed only 
by the action of the material passing 
through the machines and, therefore, 


in the Shop 


the recorder only notes the time when 
the machine is actually engaged in 
productive work and notes as idle time 
all time when the machine is stopped 
or running light. On such equipment 
as lathes, planers, milling machines, 
etc., the cutting tool is used as the 
production switch, this being accom- 
plished by insulation. In the case of 
wire working or screw machines, the 
wire rod is made to act as a produc- 
tion switch. It is only when both the 
production -switch and the starting 
switch are closed that the current 
passes through the magnets operating 
the markers, moving them to the pro- 
duction position on the chart and 
holding them there while the machine 
is in production. But the moment the 
material stops going through the mz-- 
chine, the switch is opened and the 
marker moves to idle position on the 
chart. The operator is thus uncon- 
sciously telegraphing every minute of 
the day an authentic record of his 
productive efficiency or inefficiency. 

Should an operator start his ma- 
chine, but not producing, while even 
to the foreman standing nearby the 
machine would have every appearance 
of being in production, it would show 
on the chart on the recorder in the 
office that the machine had been idle, 
since the production switch is so de- 
signed that it will not close unless 
work is actually being done on the 
machine, 

The recorder is provided with add- 
ing wheels which automatically add 
up all the idle time recorded on the 
chart, thus -showing at a glance the 
total of all time lost by each machine 
in the plant. 

The efficiency of all machines that 
can be operated at variable speed and 
also machines that must be continual- 
ly started and stopped at the comple- 
tion of short operations, lies largely 
in the hands of the operator. In or- 
der, therefore, to provide a record not 
only of the idle time of each machine 
but of the speed or efficiency at which 
each machine is operated, the record- 
er is provided with time switches, Fig 
2, which can be attached to any ma- 
chine. 

The object of the time switch is to 
immediately indicate on the recorder 
every instance of an employe not 
operating his machine at its highest 
efficiency and to differentiate between 
legitimate idle time and absolute waste 
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time. The time switch will allow an 
operator a certain fixed time for hand- 
ling work to and from machines and 
would not show a machine idle until 
the operator consumed more time in 
handling material or setting up work 
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ard time, even though the machine 
were in continual production. 

In a large pattern shop these re- 
corders were installed and connected 
After the first 


found that 


to each machine. 


week’s operation it was 
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than was allowed. Also, should an 
operator not use the proper feeds and 
speeds on his machine, necessitating a 
longer time than should be required 
in the performance of an operation, 
the time switch will automatically 
make a record of this so that all the 
time shown on the adding wheels is 
that which is actually wasted. 

The time switches are operated by 
the master clock in the recorder and 
can be set for any time from one sec- 
ond up. The switches consist simply 
of two electro-magnets and a ratchet 
wheel, as shown in Tig. 2. The mag- 
nets are operated by the master clock 
and the pawls move the ratchet wheel 
one tooth-space each second. The 
ratchet wheel is provided with anotch 
and whenever the pawls are allowed to 
fall into this notch the electrical con- 
tacts to which they are connected are 
broken and the stylus on the recorder 
moves to idle position. 

The following example explains the 
use of the time Should a 
lathe hand be turning out a part that 
requires 30 seconds to chuck in his 
machine and 50 seconds to complete 
the roughing cut, making a total of 
one minute and 20 seconds for the 
whole operation, the time switch for 
this machine would be set at one min- 
ute and 20 seconds, and should the 
lathe hand not finish his part and have 
the next one in the machine before 
the one minute and 20 seconds elap- 
ses, the time switch would close the 
contact and show this machine idle 
for whatever space of time the oper- 
ator consumed in excess of the stand- 


switch. 
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from three to 34% hours per day were 
lost changing knives on each planer. 
Another large loss which the recorder 
disclosed was occasioned by planer 
operators permitting their machines 
to remain idle at least three-quarters 
of an hour, while they trucked lumber 
to and from their machines, but the 
chief loss from inefficiency of the 
workmen was occasioned by improper 
operation of their machines, that is by 
not putting one board through imme- 
diately after the other. The recorder 
disclosed the fact that on the majority 
of the planers a board was allowed. to 
be practically half way through the 
machine before the next one was in- 
serted, showing an efficiency of only 
50 per cent, while the machine was 
being operated. The production switch 
on the recorder did not give a man 
credit for production unless there was 
a continuous run of lumber through 
the machine, se the space left be- 
tween boards as they passed through 
was. indicated on the chart and only 
the net amount of Ilumber-cutting 
time was shown on the adding wheels. 

These conditions were remedied by 
paying the workmen on a production- 
hour basis at a rate which was con- 
siderably higher than their ordinary 
day rate, allowing them nothing what- 
ever for idle time, unless it was 
shown that this idle time was due to 
breakdowns. The total time saved in 
this one plant, on 150 machines which 
were being recorded, it is stated, 
amounted to 400 hours per day. 

In a recent installation in a large 


cement mill where kilns which were 
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supposed to operate at a speed of six 
revolutions per minute, ran sometimes 
at a speed of two revolutions per min- 
ute, a time switch was set for 11 sec- 
onds and closed its contact at the 
end of this time if the kiln had not 
A loss of 20 


revolution was 


made its revolutions. 
seconds for each 
shown when the kilns were operated 
at only two revolutions per minute. 
An indicator board immediately ad- 
vised the proper official when the kilns 
were being run too slow and a 30 per 
cent increase in efficiency was reached 
as a result. 


Book Review 


The Steel Workers, by John A. 
Fitch; cloth bound, 380 pages, illustrated. 
Publication Committee, New 
price, $1.50, postage 


Charities 
York, publishers; 
21 cents extra. 
This book, an excellent bit of typog- 
raphy, is one of the series of six vol- 
umes of the Pittsburg Survey, pro- 
jected under the auspices of the Rus- 
sell Sage foundation. The author is a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and spent two years as an expert 
in the employ of the New York state 
department of labor. This book is the 
result of ten months’ study among the 
steel workers. Obviously the author’s 
sympathies are with the workers. The 
editor is Paul Underwood Kellogg,who, 
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Fic. 3—STARTING SwitcH AS APPLIED TO 
A Bett Drive 











in his foreword, moralizes upon what 
Mr. Fitch has found. Steel, he consid- 
ers, the basic industry of America, and 
in its various ramifications from the 
hills of Lake Superior to the valleys of 
Pennsylvania sets the standard of life 
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for hundreds of communities. A con- 
structive statesmanship, he says, de- 


mands that Americans look well to what 
those standards tend to become for so 
and vital an element in the 
population. He adds: 
“Moreover, the largest 
steel workers in Pittsburg is the largest 
workers in the coun- 


and 


numerous 


employer of 


employer of steel 


try as a whole; the largest em- 
ployer of labor in America today. That 
employer is in the saddle. So far as 


the -mills and shifts that man them go, 
operators possess what many 
manager and industrial presi- 
dent has hankered after and has been 
denied—untrammeled control. What has 
this exceptional employer done with this 
exceptional control over the human forces 
Here our findings state 


the steel 
another 


of production? 
concretely the problems of an industrial 
cannot be 


democracy in which 


lightly thrust aside.” 


ways 


Growth of Unionism. 


The earlier chapters of the book, six 
in number, are devoted to the men and 
the tools and present a reasonably ac- 
the mechanical 
steel- 


description of 
processes of iron-smelting and 
making. These chapters are the work 
of a conscientious reporter and will give 
the layman a good picture of the typi- 
worker and the character of 
his work. The second part of the book 
is devoted to the struggle for control, 

three chapters entitled 
and the Union Movement,“ 
9f the Amalgamated Associa- 
“The Great Strikes.” The 
underlying cause of all friction has 
been the essential difference in the ob- 
jective of employer and employe. The 
employe’s objective is high wages and 


curate 


cal steel 


detailed in 
“Unionism 
“Policies 


tion,” and 


a short working day; the employer’s, 
output and profit. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the employer 


seeks rather low cost than low wages; 
and that the employe is not necessarily 
after high costs, but high wages. The 
author, who, it is quite clear, favors col- 
lective bargaining, details the growth of 
unionism. The puddlers were the first 
to organize, doing so in 1858 under the 
title, “The Sons of Vulcan.” The growth 
The first contest 
over wages occurred in 1865, which end- 


of unionism was slow. 


ed in a victory for the union by the 
adoption of a sliding scale based on the 
that 
time forward the growth of the union 
movement steady until the great 
strike at Homestead, in 1892. He then 
traces the growth of the Amalgamated 
Association, which, while very strong in 
the iron industry before steel supplanted 
iron, has never been very strong in the 
steel mills. He doubts whether ‘the 


selling price of bar iron. From 


was 
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Amalgamated Association in the height 
of its strength numbered 50 per cent 
of the steel workers of Allegheny county. 
Altogether he does not look kindly upon 
the efforts of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, and attributes its decline to in- 
and to the subordina- 
tion of the interests of the and 
file to the the few. 
ciation has suffered a decline of 75 per 
cent in membership since 1892. When 
it was in power it was arbitrary and 
frequently nursed imaginary grievances. 
While the leaders were men of ability, 
the association was too frequently dic- 
tated to by the rank and file. The 
charges, that neither 
have worked 
towards a 


ternal dissension 
rank 


uses of The asso- 


however, 
employers employes 
with singleness of purpose 
solution of the labor problem in the iron 
and steel trade. The thing most de- 
sired by each has been control. 

The author then follows the growth 
of the union in the Homestead plant 
which, as is now history, was the seat 
of the great final struggle in 1892. If 
one may read between the lines the au- 
Frick, for 


author 
nor 


thor is no partisan of H. C. 
he says: 

“There had been labor 
the coke fields and, rightly or wrongly, 
Frick the implacable 
foe of organized therefore, the 
steel workers viewed with apprehension 
steel business. It 


difficulties in 
was regarded as 
labor; 
his entrance into the 
may have been a coincidence that with 
after Frick had become 


in six months 
a member of the Carnegie firm the 
Homestead men were involved in the 


first serious difficulty that had ever come 
between them and the management, and 


that after all the previous years of 
amicable relations, the firm demanding 


a dissolution of the union and the sig- 
nature of individual contracts. It looked 
suspicious, however, and when in 1892, 
at the expiration of the contract signed 
in 1889, another conflict seemed. immi- 
nent, the men looked upon it as a re- 
newal of the campaign for the destruc- 
tion of the union.” 


Employers. 


are others who believe, how- 
ever, that Frick was simply acting un- 
necessary here 
that great 


It is sufficient to say that it 


There 


der orders. It is not 


to recount the history of 
struggle. 
was long and bitter, ending in the de- 
feat of the union ard the eventual elim- 
ination of unionism from the steel mills 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. The last 
great struggle of the Amalgamated 
Association was in 1901, directed against 
the United States Steel Corporation in 
its formulation days. There were so 
many elements, however, of unfairness 


in the management of that strike that 
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it lost public support and met deserved 
failure. 


The third division of the book deals 
with “Employers in the Saddle,” and 
embraces six chapters. The author re- 


fers in the first chapter to the tendency 


to make processes automatic and thus 
reinforce control over the men. This 
process has lessened the number of 


skilled positions by eliminating the ne- 
cessity for skill. Today, 62 per cent 
of the positions unskilled and 21 
per cent semi-skilled. Coincident 
the gradual 


are 
with 
this condition has been 
withdrawal of the English-speaking races 
and the introduction of the Slavish and 
Magyar races. Today the rough labor 
of the steel mills is done by immigrants 
from southeastern Europe and apparent- 
ly the change is not unwelcome to the 
steel manufacturers themselves. The au- 
thor is inclined to doubt the stories of 
high wages paid in the steel trade, say- 
ing that there are not 20 men in the 
Pittsburg mills getting $15aday. More- 
over, any discussion of earnings to be 
fair must take into consideration the 
trend of prices of the necessities of life. 
Seven-Day Work. 

The author makes a_ strong plea 
against the 12-hour day for seven days 
in the week, to which is added the evil 
of the “long turn” of 24 hours that 
comes every second week to 60 per cent 
of the blast furnace workers and many 
others. Few will disagree with him in 
this, though the workmen themselves in 
the early days of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation were opposed to the eight-hour 
day. He devotes a whole chapter to 
the effect of the long hours which de- 


prive the workman of many creature 
comforts and lessens his citizenship. 
He sees nothing to commend in the 
system and thinks it should be elimi- 
nated. 

As the author approaches his closing 
chapters a kind of mental excitement 
grows upon him. In this again he ex- 


hibits the zeal of the reporter, for this 
book is largely reportorial in character; 
and anyone who has worked in a news- 
paper office knows how the tendency to 
flay grows upon him as he warms to 
his subject. 

The author has written a good book 
mightily moved by 
His humanity 
The distressing things of 


and he has been 


what he has seen. has 
been touched. 
life are more awful to contemplate than 
to experience. But he has seen noth- 
ing that cannot be paralleled elsewhere. 
Every industry has its hard conditions 
and many are managed in far less broad- 
minded a spirit than that which domi- 
nates the United States Steel Corpora- 


tion. 
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A Small Hydraulic Press 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a small hydraulic press, built by 
the Watson-Stillman Co. New York 
City, adapted particularly for use in ma- 
chine shops, where small parts are press- 
fitted or where a high pressure must 
be brought to bear on any small article, 
whether for bending, straightening or 
flattening. The convenient size of this 
press permits it to be mounted on a 
light truck, on which .it can be con- 
veyed to any part of the shop. Quick 
movement of the ram is facilitated by 
the lever and connecting links shown 
on one side. The handle on the ex- 
tension lever socket will operate the 
pump easily where only light pressures 
are required and by applying the exten- 
sion lever, the press will develop a pres- 
sure of 30 tons. The platen is 8 inches 
sguare and the ram movement, 4 inches. 
The base is 12x16 inches and_ the 
height of the press over-all, 27 inches. 
The main cylinder is a_ steel forging 
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machined to fit accurately into the res- 
ervoir and the pump cylinder is made 


of bronze. 


Turn-Over Draw Molding 
Machine 


A turn-over draw molding machine, 
built by the International Molding Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, and installed in the 
foundry of a large eastern machine tool 
builder, is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. In this machine, the mold 
is turned over onto a receiving table 
and the pattern is drawn out of the 
mold. In Fig. 1 is shown the machine 
before the pattern is mounted and in 
Fig. 2 the pattern board with a pattern 
of a cone pulley is shown attached to 
the turn-over frame. In Fig. 3 the 
flask has been rammed and the bottom 
board clamped to the turn-over frame 
in position to roll over.the mold. In 
Fig. 4 the mold has been turned over 
and the pattern drawn, and in Fig. 5 
the flask has been lifted off and the 


pattern frame is swung back preliminary 
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Fic. 1—Turn-Over Draw Mo.tpinc MACHINE BeEFoRE THE PATTERN IS MOUNTED 


to making the next mold. The mold is 
shown at the left. 

Machine-molding a cone pulley is a 
difficult operation, inasmuch as the flask 
is deep and special provision has been 
made for this flask in the construction 
of this machine by locating the ram- 
ming bed close to the floor. This pat- 
tern, when properly made, should have 
practically no draft and the machine 
must consequently draw the pattern ab- 
solutely straight. The method of ac- 
complishing this is shown by the change 
in the positions of the pattern-carrying 
frame and the frame and frame shaft 
and bearings in Figs. 3 and 4. 

The turn-over frame is mounted and 
revolves on a horizontal steel shaft, to 


both ends of which are attached heavy 
cast iron bearings, having circular open- 
ings drilled in their underside. Into 
these openings parallel steel uprights are 
driven and cross-pinned, which travel in 
the circular columns in the main frame 
of the machine. These columns, con- 
trolling, as they do, the action of the 
pattern frame raising shafts, must be 
fitted to the utmost degree of accuracy. 
They are drilled by templet and brass- 
bushed their entire length to a diam- 
eter, corresponding to that of the steel 
shafts to be engaged. The pattern is 
drawn by pressing the foot lever, which 
is conveniently located in front of the 
machine and which is connected with 
the turn-over frame supporting shaft 

















Fic. 2—TurN-Over Draw Mo.piING MACHINE WITH PATTERN OF A CONE PULLEY 
MoUNTED ON THE PATTERN BOARD 
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Fic. 4—TuHre Motp TURNED OVER AND THE PATTERN 
DRAWN 


Fic. 3—Tue FLAsk RAMMED AND THE MoLtp CLAMPED TO 
THE TuRN-OvER PATTERN FRAME 


by means of a heavy cast iron crank used in this shop, but of a ‘larger size, cently issued by the General Electric Co., 

. r . : - : mectady y , illustrates ¢ scribes 
and connection. The turn-over frame is shown in Fig. 6 A pattern of a Scheneetady, N. Y., illustrates and describc 
bal R “a ‘aie f ‘| : ae b : ted th adiere several types of revolving field alternators 
alance springs are of such size an athe base is mounted on the pattern... outactured by this concern. 
strength that they perfectly counterbal- board. The flask used is 30 inches 
ance the weight of the frame with the wide and the machine has a straight 

: : Milli Machin icy *kford, Ill, has is- 

pattern board and pattern, as illustrated pattern draw of 14 inches. When re- Milling Machine Co. Rockfor¢ Sis oles 
‘a Fi 5 Thi di 1j , cial a 1 i hi sued a 6 x 9-inch, 8-page folder, which con 
In Pig. o. us a justment re leves the quired tor larger work, these mac ines sins descriptions and illustrations of that 
operator of all exertion in turning over are operated by power for turning over company’s heavy duty, knee type millers. 
the mold. The four points of contact the mold and drawing the pattern. 


MILI-ING MACHINES.—The Ingersoll 


ENGINE LATHES.—The South Bend Ma 


f the leveling device. act inde ahaendeie 
e t Z st 18 sre act m a a chine Tool Co., South Bend, Ind., has re 
oO each otner anc 1us insure the ac- . » 3 » ats a re 

: New Catalogs cently issued a new catalog describing 1: 

curate leveling of the bottom board ; is line of engine lathes. The book contains 32 

a . 4 OT *SSES.—T a . sro e . . 

and the mold. The use of this ma- Cc i “aie aay a: ; The cng tn Q a : pages, 6 x 9 inches, and gives complete de 
, " 0., aterbury, Ct., has issued an eight-page, ae . Pr 4 = 

chine on this particular pulley pattern . = Sethenk icteehied heldiiad ceili “nee: sciiptions, illustrated with photographs and 

. : soma =—— wai - ; : lrawings f South Bend lathes varying i: 

has effected a reduction in the cost of tains information regarding that company s se gy aa es “a “ps ‘ ee a 

wn ’ : 5 : size from 9 x 42 inches up to 12 inches x. 10 

molding of 62 per cent. line of foot presses. fect. ‘lhe catalog also contains a full list of 
Another machine of the same _ type ALTERNATORS.—Bulletin No. 4,700, re- lathe tools, chucks, accessories, ete. 





























Fic, 5—Morp Lirtep Orr ANp PATTERN FRAME SWUNG Fic. 6—LArGE MACHINE, oN Wuicu PATTERN 
BACK IN Position FoR NExt MOoLp OF A LATHE BAseE Is MOUNTED 



















































































New York stock 


restricted. 


Activity in the 


market continues Bonds 


showed further activity and an ad- 


vancing tendency. 
Stocks 


higher: wheat ciosed lower; the strike 


on Monday were firm and 


of shopmen on the Pittsburg div- 
ision of the Pennsylvania railroad in- 
augurated, as well as a general strike 
of brick layers in Chicago. Tuesday 
the market was less active and prices 
May sharp- 


other 


reacted; wheat advanced 


were higher. 
dull 
the 


strong in 


ly and options 


Wednesday the market was and 


heavy in the early part of ses- 


sion, becoming active and 


the afternoon, and closed at substan- 
tial the 


rules 


gains: house committee on 


to favorably a 


resolution for investigating the Stee! 


decided report 


Corporation, while resolutions were 
proposing investigations of 
Woolen and American 


The market turned 


presented 
the American 
Sugar companies. 
weak Thursday under the leadership 
ot Steel New York 
market active 


bond 
the 


Penn- 


common; 
the 


prices 


was most ot 


and were strong; 
strike 


As a whole, Friday’s market was dull 


year, 
sylvania shop men’s spreads. 
and irregular and finally closely slight- 
the 


reached 


lowest prices; May 
wheat 99 the 
@n this movement, but other options 
Stocks dull Satur- 
and off slightly, but 
recovered and closed steady to firm; 
tlic 


ly ahove 
cents, highest 
declined. opened 


day sold later 


May wheat declined violently in 
Chicago market. 
Call 


cent, 


money ranged from 2% to 2 


pel and while time was 


offered in 
limited 


money 

there 
The actual 
of clearing house banks was 


large amounts, was 


very inquiry. 
condition 
Loans decreased 
decreased $17,- 
089,700; surplus $1,194,550, 
standing on Saturday at $42,022,775; 
and the percentage of reserve at 28.01, 
27.89 the previous 
banks trust 


reported as follows: 
$15,257,300; denosits 


increased 


compared with 


week. Non-member and 


companies showed loans increased $8,- 


937,500: net deposits increased $9,- 
070,600; reserve increased $2,716,206; 
and the percentage of reserve, 17.7, 


compared with 17.6 the week previous. 


















































Closing|Chang- | Annual | Dividend 
Quo. | gesin | Meeting Stock | Last Date Last 
May 6| week | date 1911./ Outstanding | Basis | Dividend| Div. Pay, 
Allis-Chalmers............ I al ee A $19,820,000 Pee Tie gees a8 
Allis-Chalmers, pr......... 27 —1y% | Nov. 2] 16,150,000 7 cum 1% QO. Feb., 1904 
American Can............ 105% | 4 | Feb. 1) 41,233,300 | L9G Qo. fremovavesens 
American Can, pr......... 853% 7% | 41,233,300 | 7cum. | 1% Q. Apr., 1911 
Am. Car & Fdy........... 53 % | June 29| 30,000,000 | 49. |Apr., 1911 
Am. Car & Fdy., pr........ 115 + % | 30,000,000 n. c. 1% Q. Apr., 1911 
American Loc...........- 38 +1 Oct. 17) 25,000,000 5 1% Q. Aug., 1908 
American Loc., pr......... LOR TE hk ese's ‘ 25,000,000 7cum, | 1% Q. Apr., 1911 
American Ship............ eT eae Oct. il 7,600,000 4 2Q.*** | June, 1911 
American Ship, pr......... a ee eer 7,900,000 7 cum 1%Q Apr., 1911 
Am. Steel Foundries...... 43% | — ¥% | Dec 7} 17,184,000 1Q. May 191! 
Barney & Smith........... BOE nnd? sited June 6 2,000,000 4 1Q. Dec., 1907 
Berney & | Dias o's ca 87 —3 ere Rory 8cum. | 2Q. Mar., 1911 
Bethlehem Steel.......... S24 | wees pri ’ UO | Jawa reece e | sereecences 
Bethlehem Steel, pr....... 6114 WA 14,908,000 7n.c % QO. Feb., 1907 
Cambria Steel............ 45% 54, | Mar. 21 yp 5 1% 2. May, 1911 
COM TEs os cc ccdice a5: Wires 468, 4 (2S. A. Apr., 1911 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool...} 50 +114 | Feb. 20] 6,485,800 4 }1Q. Apr., 1911 
Colscase Suet aR pani 30% + | rae ie oeaepaee | in Q. |Apr., 1962 
By KL a opere ct ,578, Mit... ve etee Lae 
Crucible Steel, pr......... R74 14]. a igre 7cum. | 14Q. | Mar., 1911 
Kawpive Steelinc.c:. i ivciee. Be ihe oon Seb. L.254,770 | | ewcccsdesb ewsisese seies 
aaa. >.......... he Bre ee | 2'500,000 | 6cum.|2S.A. | Jan. 1911 
DOD ais sc hcdhivdcn sicee a See | Feb. 21 1,000,000 6cum, |3S. A. Feb., 1909 
Fay & Egan, pr........... C0 tees | 1,000,000 7cum. | 1% Q. Feb., 1911 
General Electric.......... 156% 1% | May 9 65,179,600 2 Q. July, 1911 
Harbison-Walker......... 41 —i1 |Jan. 16]! 18,000,000 % Q. Mar., 1911 
Hastiven: Wine eae Tee Bere | e - ss sae tke 6 cum ‘3 Q. Apr. aoa 
nternationa ee oe re ec | »/ O02, . ov., 
toumnliona) Dewy, PRixsxt 89 y + % | - ; Bae ee 6cum. |14%Q May, 1911 
“a ae | ge SP ar | ’ Wut a. Pe eee line oe ke eee 
Fi entaaeee OREM pay Ts 
New York Air Brake...... 6854. oes | Mar. 8] 10,000,000 | 5 1% Q. Apr., 1911 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... OB ihe ei, | Feb 8 8,500,000 6 1% Q. June, 1911 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr.... | 104 Fo ee | 2,000,000 6cum. | 1% Q. May 1911 
Otis mlewnter Ceo. cas icesis BPs l eas Mar. 20 6,375,000 3 2S a Apr., 1911 
ety te RON ses 99% 1+ %] io 5 iS aamaee 6n.c 1% Q. Apr., 1911 
A. Steel. wc ecccersecesecs 60 eer | May | Te Ee ee CO reer ree ey 
te a eet Sree 104% | rei - ayes ios 7n.c 3% S.A.| May, 1911 
ittsburg Coal Co......... 203 % | 10) pbOOUG- | «++ Leovssies oF 1EM ec bheoes 
Pittsburg Coal Co., pr..... 7874 | 4 i, - | 27,071,800 7cum. |1%Q. Apr., 191i 
Pressed Steel Car......... 32% | + %| Feb. 15] 12,500,000 1Q. Aug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car, pr...... OS ge epee 08,57 : | 12,500,000 7n.c. | 1%Q. May, 1911 
Pullman....... Ssint 6 0 06s 160% 113 | Nov 8 | 120,000,000 | 8 | 2Q. May, 1911 
Railway Stl. Spring....... 33 1 | Mar. 2} Lsaeneee 2 }1S-A- | Oct., 1908 
amg Sas ae 100% 4 | aS 8 | 27191 800 cum | 1% Q. Mar., 1911 
ep. Iron & Steel......... 30% , ct. Pe ee ee Sh Coiba od dere aout 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... 94144 | +1% | 25,000,000 7cum. | 1% Q. Apr., 1911 
Sloss-Sheffield...... aeeees 497% t #%| Mar. 15] 10,000,000 5 |1%Q. Sept., 1910 
Sloss-Sheffield, pr......... $12) siPicies.s 6,700,000 7n.c. | 14Q. | Apr, 1911 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co...... 17 +1% | June 28/ 12,106,300 2 }1Q. Dec., 1910 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co., pr.. | 5834 | ..... 12,106,300 7n.c. |1%Q. Mar., 1911 
SN sw wieichca ses bie 74% | — 54 | April 17 | 508,302,500 5 | 1% Q. Tune, 1911 
U. $. Steel, proeeee esses, 119 1% | 360,281,100 | 7cum. | 1%4Q. | May, 1911 
othe REENy SB. nc ececccces 106 + % | 9d, foceeveseed secccbacvins 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... COMA tials. | Sept. 19] 9,073,680 | 5. + Oct., 1907 
Westinghouse Electric..... 68 —1¥% July 26 3,998,700" 3% Q.**! Apr., 1911 
Westinghouse Air Brake...}149 | — % | Oct 3} 13,750,000* | 15 Qf Apr., 1911 
Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 
**Includes 13% per cent on back divide nds. 
***TIncludes last 1 per cent payment of 4 per cent extra. 
+Stock. 
tIncludes 2% regular, 1% extra and 1 special. 
Bank clearings for the week were 17.9 of $20,715.000, compared with $14,- 
per cent above the preceding week, 792,000 the preceding week, and $11,- 
but 8.6 per cent below last year. 747,000 the corresponding week last 
Commercial failures for the week year, 
were 244, compared with 232 the pre- Copper Stocks 
ceding week, and 220 the corres- 
ponding week last year. The fort- New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
nightly railway statistics showed an closed 63}, a net gain of YY. 
increase in the number of idle cars of Boston —Butte Coalition closed 
1.053. Shares were sold to the num- 17%,a net gain of 4; Calumet & Ari- 
ber of 2,270,600, compared with 1, zona closed 51, a net gain of 14%; 
772,600 the preceding week, and 4,- Caiumet & Hecia closed 481i, a net 
331,600 the corresponding week last loss of 1; North Butte Mining closed 
year. Bonds, exclusive of govern- 28%, a net loss of %; Quincy Min- 


ment, bonds, were sold to the amount 


ing closed 70%, a net gain of \, 
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More Progressive Action 
Needed 


As the date for the annual conven- 
tion of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association approaches, there is nat- 
urally a revival of interest in prob- 
lems of foundry administration, of 
which we wish to take advantage at 
this time to make a few suggestions 
regarding one of the most important 


problems foundry 


confronting the 
business. 
Where are the future foundry fore- 


men and superintendents to come from? 
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This is a question which we think 
demands some _ serious. study by 
those who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the foundry industry in this 
country. A review of the programs 
of the various foundry associations 
and societies for the past few years 
shows that considerable attention has 
been given to the training and edu- 
cation of apprentices, molders and 
men on the floor, but with the ob- 
ject of making skilled workmen, not 
leaders or executives. The problem 
of training foremen and _ superintend- 
ents has been, comparatively speak- 
ing, neglected. Industry has’ been 
shown in establishing recruiting facil- 
ities and training camps for the rank 
and file ot this army, but little though 
has been devoted to a West Point 
for the education of the officers. And 
an army of molders and helpers in a 
foundry, without good leaders, is as 
helpless and incompetent as a _ mil- 
itary force in a similar condition. 

Undoubtedly the contention will be 
made at this point that the best 
method of selecting superintendents 
and foremen is to choose men who 
have risen from the ranks to a posi« 
tion of leadership by sheer natural 
ability and superior industry. It will 
be claimed that any separate training 
for executives or managers, in dis- 
tinction to the training of molders, is 
superfluous. A little reflection will 
show the fallacy of this plea. 

A few years ago, it was compara- 
tively easy for a bright boy to start 
at the bottom and by working through 
the ranks become a good foreman or 
superintendent. Under such _ condi- 
tions, any special training for leader- 
ship was really superfluous. But 
conditions have changed and _ there 
are now two factors in the problem 
which did not previously exist. 

The class of men working in foun- 
dries has changed remarkably during 
the past 20 years. At present there 
is in most every foundry a large ele- 
ment of foreign labor which, in this 
generation at least, has not the neces- 
sary fundamental education or per- 
sonal characteristics for executive ad- 
ministration. In a large manufactur- 


ing foundry in the middle west which 
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is representative of modern  condi- 
tions, 75 per cent of the employes, 
excluding executives and draftsmen, 
are immigrants from Southern Europe 
unable to speak the English language. 
[It could hardly be expected that 
abundant timber for future foremen 
and superintendents would be found in 
this class of labor. 

Not only has the quality of foundry 
labor changed greatly but the condi- 
tions under which the modern molder 
works are altogether different from 
those of his predecessor. The pres- 
ent day foundryman is a_ specialist 
who may have an exact knowledge of 
ear molding or of stove plate work 
and little or no comprehension of the 
other branches of his trade. In the 
ordinary course of events, a molder 
working in a modern manufacturing 
foundry would not have an oppor- 
tunity in ten years to become suf- 
ficiently familiar with all the branch- 
es of the foundry business to enable 
him to be a competent foreman, un- 
less he were blessed with unusual 
perception and initiative. The condi- 
tions under which the molder works 
today are narrowing instead of 
broadening and the tendency is to 
give the workman less and less op- 
portunity to exercise his own judg- 
ment in the problems which he meets 
from day to day in the shop. Fur- 
thermore he has practically no oppor- 
lunity to try out his abilities in man- 
aging men. 

This state of affairs, which is the 
unavoidable result of the division of 
iabor necessary in modern industrial 
life, produces an atmosphere which is 
anything but suitable for the training 
of executives or leaders. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to devise special sys- 
tems of education for the training of 
foremen and superintendents if the 
foundries of the next generation are 

be guided by liberal and progress- 
ive intellects. Some work along this 
line has been done by various organ- 
izations, but not enough. 

There are two sources from which 
the future foundry foremen and su- 
perintendents may be recruited: From 
the technical schools and among the 


brighter, more ambitious workmen in 
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the shops. The workman who wishes to 


advance from the ranks should be giv- 
en an opportunity to obtain the broad 
experience which is necessary for a 
successful executive and the graduate 
of the technical college should be also 
opportunity to obtain the 


given an 


necessary practical experience in the 


shop. In fact, apprenticeship courses 
similar to those which are now sup- 
ported by the large electrical com- 


panies for the training of their young 
engineers would undoubtedly produce 
successful results, but the details can 
be best worked out by practical 
foundrymen who are intimately fam- 
‘liar with the problems to be solved. 
What we wish to emphasize at this 
time is the necessity for giving the 
question careful study and taking def- 
inite action toward providing spe- 
cial and adequate training for the fu- 
ture generation of foundry executives. 
At its 


York, the National 


in New 
As- 
impor- 
of 


“evange- 


convention 
Metal 


the great 


recent 
Trades 


sociation, realizing 


tance of industrial education mii- 


chinists, decided to place a 


list of education” in the field. There 


certainly is splendid work for such an 
educator and the American Foundry- 
men’s Association will do well to show 
as progressive a spirit as that which 
New York 


characterized the conven- 


t10n. 


Consistency of Steel Prices 


Undoubtedly one reason why unfin- 


ished and finished steel prices have 


held so uniformly has been that they 
are in the main quite consistent with 
each other. There has been no impor- 
tant change in the general alignment of 
prices since last August, when Besse- 
mer pig iron first sold at $15, valley, a 
still 


decline in 


maintained. There 


billets 


price which is 


was a_ slight there- 
after, but since December the open quo- 


$23, 


There is considerable his- 


tation has been Pittsburg or 
Youngstown. 
torical warrant for the existing spread. 
We 


periods in the past couple decades, first 


select for comparison four crucial 
the year 1892, the last year of prosper- 
ity before the prolonged industrial de- 


pression, the low point during the de- 
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pression, the year 1902, the high point 
in 1907, and the present. The table be- 
low shows the average prices in 1892, 
the low point in 1897, the average in 
1902, the prices in June, 1907, and pres- 
of billets 


above pig iron, prices being at Pittsburg, 


ent prices, with the spread 


and the spread being shown in percen- 


tage of billets above pig iron. 
Pig iron. Billets. Spread. 
TORE -FEee fs kesscc cess $14.28 $23.53 5 
ee ae ee 9.25 14.00 51 
WOME FOUR sis vccecive 20.07 30.32 24 
Fepten, :WSORs 5... ocicsewes 24.15 30.00 24 
i er re eer 15.90 23.00 44 
In 1892, before many of the modern 


methods of manufacture had been intro- 
duced, a larger spread than the present 
between pig iron and billets would nat- 
In June, 1907, con- 


Bessemer 


urally be expected. 
ditions were quite abnormal, 
pig iron being universally recognized as 
very high. Thus we may regard the 
65 per cent spread in 1892 as too high 
and the 24 per cent spread in 1907 as 
When 
was thoroughly shaken out at the low 
of the 90’s, the 


the 


too small. the whole situation 
point in the depression 
51 
of steady activity, 1902, the spread 
50 
spread of 44 per cent is fairly in keep- 
off 
Bessemer pig iron would run the spread 


dollar off 


billets would run it down to 38 per cent. 


spread was per cent, and in 


year 


was per cent, so that the present 


ing with the precedents. A dollar 


up to 55 per cent, while a 


The spread between a gross ton of 
billets at $23 and a net ton of plates 
or shapes at $28, is $5, which is fairly 
in keeping with the precedents of recent 
1897, the 
spread was $6, while in June, 1907, it 
was #4. was 
the and 


shapes, for while “the official” price for 


years. At the low point in 

In 1902 the curious thing 
divergence between plates 
each was 1.60c, Pittsburg, throughout the 
year, plates for any early delivery com- 
manded at one time a premium of at 
$5, 


premium of $12. 


least while shapes commanded a 


Taking yearly aver- 
ages, the official price of plates and 
shapes was $2 above the average price 
billets, but 


were much 


of considering premiums 


there greater spreads at 


times, 
observed in passing that 


It may be 


merchant steel bars do not show the 
same relation as in the recent past, for 
they are at the same level as plates and 


shapes, whereas there has usually been 
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a spread of $2 a ton between bars on 
the one hand and plates and shapes on 


the other. 


There is observed at this time what 
was so strikingly in evidence in 1908, 
that the relatively minor products, or 


lines in which prices are not so openly 


quoted, have dropped to lower levels 


than normal as compared with the lead- 
ing lines. “Spikes, for instance, com- 
mand 1.60c in the Pittsburg market, $4 
a ton above steel bars, but 1.65c in the 
$1.40 


the Chicago price on steel bars, as the 


Chicago market, per ton above 
Chicago market observes the Pittsburg 
basis on bars, but not on spikes. Fabri- 
cated and erected steel, again, is being 
contracted for at very close margins 
above the open prices of the plain shapes, 
as was the case in 1908, whereas in 1906 
and 1907 there were very liberal spreads. 

Comparing the general level of steel 
prices with the average in the years of 
lowest prices, the depressed period of 
1893-8, the present level is seen to be 
considerably higher, but if a comparison 
were to take into account rates of wages, 
freight rates, and a number of impor- 
tant supplies, it would be seen that iron 
and steel prices are relatively lower 
now than in the depression of the 90's. 
the 


with regard to their freight rates, in the 


That is what railroads showed 


recent cases before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The railroads would 
not have been able to stand the pres- 
had 


the case, nor would the iron and steel 


sure, that been all there was in 
industry be able to make any profits at 
the present level of prices were there 
not another side. In both railroading 
and iron and steel manufacture improve- 
ments have been made and economies 
introduced, whereby labor is made more 
effective, or less is required to perform 


a given function, 





Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has 
been named president of the Minne- 
sota Steel Co., vice W. B. Dickson, 
resigned. The Minnesota company is 
a subsidiary of the Steel Corporation 
and is building a steel plant at Du- 
luth. 


The 


tum, 


West Penn Steel Co., Taren- 
Pa., has declared the first divi- 
dend on common stock, 1% per cent, 
and has sent out checks in payment. 
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WORK SHOPS 


To Be Built Near Quebec—Blairton 
Ore Mines Sold. 
Toronto, Can., May 9. 
The Transcontinental Railway Com- 
mission, charge of the 
construction of the Eastern division 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 
has presented to the Quebec board of 
for workshops 


which has 


trade plans extensive 


to be erected within a few miles of 
Quebec City. It is announced that 
tenders for the erection of the station 
in Quebec will be called for at the 
end of the month, to be followed 
shortly by a call for tenders for the 
shops. 

The Canadian Foundry Co., Toron- 


to, has just compieted two new steel 
bridges for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. One, which is to be erected 
across the Kaministiqua river at Fort 
William, is on the double-deck prin- 
ciple with a highway above two rail- 
way tracks and has a swing section 
186 feet long with two approaches of 
70 feet. The will be put up 
at . McKellar, has: a 
of 100 with the 
and a highway on each side. 

One hundred and fifty iron molders 
here struck Thursday morning for an 
from 25 to 30 cents 


other 
Ont., and 
tracks in 


swing 


feet center 


increase of wages 
per hour. 

The Blairton Iron Mines Co., of 
Toronto, has purchased from _ the 


Pierce Co., Ltd., of Marmora, for $75,- 
000 the Blairton mines in 
Belmont township, Peterborough 
Ont., with the railroad road bed from 


cash, iron 


co., 


Blairton to the River Trent. The 
purchasers, who are Toronto, Cleve- 
land and Chicago capitalists, have 
been testing the mines, which they 
have held under option for three 
years. The company has also pur- 
chased two other iron prospects in 
Nerth Hastings, and proposes to 
erect a large concentration plant at 


Trenton. 


Develops Attachable Motor 
Drive for Vehicles 


C. H, Martin, of Worcester, Mass., 
formerly associated with the R. L. Mor- 
gan Co., of Worcester, has invented a 
device which, it is believed, will exer- 
cise importance in motor 
truck development. Said Mr. Martin: 

My invention consists of a frame car- 
rying a motor and transmission ma- 
chinery, that may be attached to the 
front axle of any ordinary wagon in a 
short time, at comparatively small ex- 
pense, making an efficient power vehicle. 
The frame is supported by a single 


considerable 
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wheel in front for steering—a_ single 
wheel in order to get the three-point 
suspension and enable the vehicle to turn 
in much shorter space than where two 
wheels are used. It is attached to the 
wagon by soft springs, the power being 
applied to the front wheels of the ve- 
hicle which are provided with sprock- 
ets and special traction tread tires. 


New Interests Acquire 
Baldwin Holdings 


New interests have acquired hold- 


ings in the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, but according 
to an official statement, May 3, by 


Vice President Alba B. Johnson, no 
change in the policy or management 
is contemplated. Mr. Johnson’s state- 


ment is as follows: 

At a meeting of the directors and 
stockholders of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, held today, it was decided to 
reconstruct the present close corporation 
in such a way as to admit new interests 
into our company. No change, how- 
ever, in policy or management is con- 
templated. This business has long been 
one of the standard industries of Phila- 
delphia and the same principles of man- 
agement which have built up the prop- 
erty to its present proportions, and have 
always yielded adequate profits to the 
owners, will continue to prevail. Messrs. 
Drexel & Co., of this city, and Messrs. 
White, Weld & Co., of New York ony. 
with 


will act as bankers in connection 
this matter. 

More detailed information is with- 
held. 


Becomes Chairman of Wel- 
fare Committee 


E: “A. S: Clarke, 
Lackawanna _ Steel 
chairman of 


the 
been 


president of 

Co., 
the 
welfare 


has 
new standing 
committee on work of the 
American Iron Steel Institute, 
which is to carry out plans for the im- 
provement of the working 
ing conditions of the employes of the 
mills. As chairman of the six-day-a- 
week committee of the institute, 
which has been merged into the new 
standing committee on welfare work, 
Wm. B. Schiller, president of the 
National Tube Co., has been the 
ranking member of the latter body, 
but he has relieved at his 
request by Mr. Clarke, who has been 
a member of the committee. Presi- 
dent E. H. Gary, of the institute, who 
is chairman ex-officio of all the stand- 


made 


and 


and liv- 


been own 


ing committees, has not yet an- 
nounced the appointment of addi- 
tional members to be named for the 
welfare committee. 

The Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake 
Erie Railroad Co.’s regular semi-an- 


nual dividend of 3 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock is payable June 1. 
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NEW SCHEDULE 


Of Warehouse Extras Adopted by 
Carnegie Steel Co. at Waverly. 


A new schedule of extras on steel 


and equalizing former 


with 


bars shapes, 


mill prices 
asked by jobbers in general in the 
New York district, was put into 
effect, May 1, at the Waverly, N. J., 
warehouse of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
The 


extras, 


extra quotations 


new card, by a classification of 
over base prices, is intended 


to represent a_ practical equivalent 
to the net prices which the jobbers 
have been accustomed to charge from 
store in the metropolitan district. In 
the the 
vances over the mill extras formerly 
Waverly, 


sizes and products and the new prices 


new warehouse extras, ad- 


quoted at vary in different 
represent from three-quarters to five- 
sixths of the full extras specified on 
the 

It is expected that a number of the 
the district 
the instead of 
quoting net prices as formerly, lead- 


standard bar steel card. 


jobbers” of metropolitan 


will adopt new card 


ing to ware- 


Eventually this method 


greater uniformity in 


house prices. 


may be found satisfactory in other 
districts. 
An example of the new card. of 


the 
and 
the 
new 


shown in 
flat 
table 
quoted, 
the 
cards of 


warehouse extras is 


appended schedule on bars 
This 


extras 


shows 
the 

full 
the inde- 


bands. 
mill 


heavy 
former 
schedule, and 
the 


warehouse ex- 


tras shown on 


pendents. 


The changes in the schedules, on 
rounds and squares, light bars and 
bands, angles, channels, tees, hexa- 
gons, ovals and half ovals and half 
rounds, are in about the same gen- 
eral proportion. Base prices in no 


instance are affected. 


Flat Bars and Heavy Bands. 


New ware- 
Mill house Full 


extras extras extras 


x ¥% to inch hase. Base. Base. 

l to 6 x 44 to inch, , .10¢ A OT «201 
ig to 43x HMto 3% inch.. .20c .30¢ -40c 
fh to 48x %to + inch.. 25c 6.40c_~—._—.50c 
isto Bx KHto Y% inch.. 25c -40c .50c 

ve te ex %to x inch,, .35c 5c 1.00c 
ly, x 3 to yz inch.. .50¢ 75ce 1.20¢ 
Va x %to fs inch.. -60¢ 90c 1.40¢ 
18 x &% to inch... .70c 1.05c 1.60 
1 x Y%to fs inch.. 0c 1.20c 1.60c 
Ve x Mto finch... 1.00c 1.50c 2.00¢ 
1'g to6 x 17's to 1y inch... -05¢ .10¢ -10¢ 
lig to6 x 1% to 1% inches. .10¢ -15¢ -20¢ 
14%to6 x1*%to2%inches. .15c¢ 2oc -30¢ 
34gto6 %«3 to4 = inches. -20c .30c -40¢ 
For intermediate sizes, the next higher ex- 


tra to be charged in all cases. 


for up 
ward of two years, the Sheridan blast 


After having been in blast 


furnace of the Berkshire Iron Works 
was blown out, May 6, for necessary 
repairs. A new lining is being put 


into place and the water blocks re- 
newed. The plant for 
months, 


will be idle 


several 
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CONTRACTS AWARDED 


For Construction of Bethlehem By- 
Product Coke Plant. 


A number of the important con- 


tracts in connection with the pro- 


posed coke oven plant of the Bethle- 
Steel Co., to be 


Didier, 


hem erected near 


Lower Saucon — township, 


Northampton county, Pa., have now 


been awarded and the work 1s _ pro- 
which insures the 
1912. 

plant 
Didier-March 


the 


eressing at a rate 
production of coke by Jan. 1, 

The 
will be 


Co., New 


ovens and_ by-product 


erected by the 


York, 


general contract for the plant. 


which secured 
These 


ovens are to be an improvement over 


the German Von Bauer type. They 
will be 280 in number and will be 
constructed in batteries containing 
70 ovens each. These four batteries 
will be arranged in two parallel lines, 
each pair being placed end to end. 
The chamber of each oven is to be 
10 feet high, 42 feet long and 18% 
inches wide. The batteries themselves 
will cover a space about 400 x 800 
feet. The plan of construction of 
the proposed plant is such that the 
coal will be coked with a minimum 
expenditure of time and labor. 


By means of a bridge, which is to 


be furnished by the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, the coal 
will be taken from the storage yard 
and dumped into a bin which feeds 
a conveyor. This step, however, may 
be eliminated and the coal may be 
dumped from the cars directly into 
the bin. The car dumper is to be 
manufactured by the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., Cleveland. After being 


taken from the bin by the conveyor, 
the coal is taken to a crushing plant. 


Another conveyor’ transports the 
crushed coal to two concrete and 
steel storage bins which are placed 
symmetrically between the batteries. 


rom the storage bins it is fed di- 
rectly into the charging larries. 

The the 
for 


charging larries, contract 


which awarded to 


was the J. M. 
Dodge Co., Philadelphia, are to be 
constructed in pairs. Six pairs will 


be installed, the extra two pairs to be 
kept in reserve for use in emergency. 
They will travel on tracks which are 
to be located on the tops of the bat- 
teries. Each half of each larry pair 


will have a capacity of eight tons 


and will be provided with three hop- 
the number 
of charging holes in the tops of the 


pers to correspond with 


ovens. 
Each oven is designed to hold 16 
tons of coal. After the crushed coal 
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has been admitted through the six 
charging holes in the roof, it is then 
leveled by a 


pusher 


spread out and me- 


operated combined 
and leveler. The pushers and levelers 
for the four will all be 
manufactured by the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., Cleveland. 


chanically 


batteries 


On the completion of the coking 
process, the coke will be discharged 


from the outer end of each oven into 
quenching cars which will run on a 
track the outer 
each battery. contract 


parallel to face of 
The for these 
has been awarded to the Atlas 
& Mfg. Co., Cleveland. After 
quenching, the coke is to be taken 
to the screening plant and from there 
to the storage yard. 

The plant is designed on the unit 
for fu- 
will be 


cars 


Car 


order to 
All 
furnished by a direct current 
plant which will serve the coke plant 
addition, 
pair and machine shops will be erect- 


system in provide 


ture extension. power 


power 
exclusively. In special re- 


ed. 


New York Employers Op- 
pose Machinists 


Employers of the machinists now 
on a strike for the eight-hour day 
in New York county and Hudson 
county, N. J., have renewed their 
determination to firmly oppose the 
demands of the men. The non-allied 
manufacturers are co-operating with 
those employers in the New York 
and New Jersey Metal Trades As- 
sociation whose shops’ have been 


struck, taking the position that pres- 
ent business conditions do not justify 
the granting of the shorter workday. 
A committee of ten, made up equally 
of representatives of the Metal Trades 


Association shops and of the inde- 
pendent companies, has been appoint- 
ed to look after the employers’ in- 
terest in the strike. From the Metal 
Trades Association, the five members 
are H. N. Covell, of the Lidgerwood 


Mfg. Co., chairman; Stevenson Taylor, 
of the Quintard Iron Works; Andrew 
Fletcher, of the W. & A. Fletcher 
Go Franquist, of the Sim- 
plex Auto Co., and Wm. J. 
Staten Island Ship 
The five representatives of inde- 


Geo. E. 
Davidson, 
of athe Building 


Co. 


pendent firms are Walter S. Smith, 
of “the Ee: W.> Biss Go.:: ¥en. ..2 
Blair, of the Blair Tool & Machine 
Works; Edwin Shewan, of James 


Shewan & Sons; Walter H. Gill, of 
P. H. Gill & Son, and Conrad Hubert, 


of the American Ever Ready Co. 
The New York strike showed some 
spread during the week, and about 


10,000 men are now out, affecting ap- 
proximately 90 shops. 


TIMELY TOPICS 


Will be Discussed by Machine Tool 
Builders at Atlantic City. 


The official program for the semi- 
annual convention of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 


which is to be held at the Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 18 and 19, has 
been issued by Secretary Charles 
E. Hildreth. Thursday morning’s 
session will be devoted to the usual 
preliminaries in opening the conven- 
tion reports presented 
by the officers and standing commit- 


and will be 


tees. Committee meetings will large- 
the attention of the con- 
Thursday afternoon. 

interest to machine tool 
builders and manufacturers in gen- 
eral will be presented at Friday’s ses- 
The papers to be presented are 


ly occupy 
vention on 
Topics of 


sions. 
as follows: 

“Department Plan of Machine Tool 
Arrangement on the Prod- 
ucts’, by Alexander works 


Basis of 
Taylor, 


manager, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 


“The Scientific Man- 
agement”, by IF. W. Taylor, general 
manager Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

“The Proper Distribution of 
pense Burden”, by A. Hamilton 
Church, certified accountant, Boston. 

“Employers’ Liability and Workers’ 
Compensation”, by F. C. Schwedt- 
man, chairman Citizens Industrial As- 
sociation of St. Louis, and James A. 
Washington, counsel, Amer- 
ican of Manufacturers. 

“Department Plan of Machine Tool 
Arrangement on the Basis of Equip- 
by F. C. Kent, superintendent 
Pierce-Great Arrow Co., Buffalo. 


Principles of 


Ex- 


Emery, 
Association 


ment,” 


Foreign Rail Trade 

A few new inquiries have come pe- 
fore makers this week, including 4,000 
tons of 50’s for Japan and 2,000 tons 
of 60's and 70’s for British Columbia, 
Sut actual stili. 
The Danish state has placed an order 
2,070 tons of 45 kilos and acces- 
sories with the Belgian syndicate and 
6,800 tens of 37 kilos London 
merchant firm, the Krupp Co. taking 


business hangs fire 


for 
with a 


the order for the points and cross- 


The Southend, Essex, tram- 
rail order has gone to the North-East- 


ings, etc. 





ern Steel Co.—The Jronmonger, Lon- 
don. : 

American Ship Building Co. has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 


dend of 1 per cent on common stock, 
payable June 1; also the last install- 
ment of 1 per cent of the 4 per cent 
extra dividend declared last June. 
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SPRING MEETING 


Of American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at Pittsburg. 
The application of mechanical 
gineering to the field of cement manu- 
facture will be one of the important 
questions considered by The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
its annual spring meeting, to be held 
in Pittsburg, May 30 to June 2. Pa- 
pers will be presented covering differ- 
ent phases of the subject. A feature 
of the convention will be an excursion 
by special train to the plant of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co. at 
Universal, Pa., on invitation of E. M. 
Hagar, president of the ‘company. 
Other important topics will be Turbo- 
Compressors and Forging Presses. 
In addition to papers already men- 
tioned, the professional sessions of 
the convention will deal with Machine 
Shop with papers on the 
Assembling of Small Interchangeable 
Parts, by John Calder, manager of 
the Remington Typewriter Works of 
Ilion, N. Y.; The Process of Assem- 
bling Small and Intricate Parts, by 
Halcolm Ellis, of the Ellis) Adding- 
Typewriter Co., of Newark, N. J.; and 
the Design of Milling Cutters and 
Their Efficiency, by A. L. DeLeeuw, 
mechanical engineer of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., of Cincinnati; 
also with Steel Works Practice, with 
papers on the Commercial Application 
of the Turbine Turbo-Compressor, by 
R. H. Rice, of the General Electric 
Co., West Lynn, Mass.; and upon Hy- 
draulic Forging Presses and Blowing 
Engines; and with miscellaneous top- 
ics, including papers on Stresses in 
Tubes, by Reid T. Stewart, professor 
of mechanical engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg; the Purchase of 
Coal on .the Heat Unit Basis, by 
Dwight T. Randall, engineer in charge 
of the fuel engineering department of 
Arthur T. Little, Inc., Boston, Mass.; 
Energy and Pressure Drop in Com- 
pound Steam Engines, by F. E. Car- 
dullo, of the department of mechanical 
engineering. of the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts; and A Pressure Record- 
ing Indicator for Punching Machinery, 
by Gardner C. Anthony, dean of the 
of Tufts College. 
session on Gas 
announced. 


en- 


Practice, 


engineering school 
will 
with 


There also be a 


Power, papers to be 





The petition filed in the supreme 
court of California by 35 union men 
of Los Angeles asking a writ of pro- 
hibition to stay proceedings against 
them on charges of picketing, has 
been denied. The men are former 
employes of the Llewellyn Iron 
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Works, Lacey Mfg. Co. and Baker 
Iron Works, and were arrested April 
11, for violating the Los Angeles 
city ordinance which prohibits pick- 
eting and boycotting. 


Copper Stocks Increased in 
April 


According to the report for April 
of the Copper Producers’ Association, 
stocks of copper on hand May 1 
were over 3,500,006 pounds larger 


than in April, and were almost 24,000,- 


000 pounds larger than May 1 last 
year. Consumption fell off as com- 
pared with March, but production 


also decreased over 12,500,000 pounds 
as compared with March this year. 
The figures in detail are given here- 





with, in pounds: 
April, 1911. March, 1911. April, 1910. 
Stocks _ prev. 
month . - 162,007,934 156,637,770 123,824,874 
Production ..118,085,223 130,532,080 117,447,639 
Total... ...280,093,157 287,169,850 241,302,513 
Dom. deliv.. 52,407,650 66,080,789 67,985,951 
Exports - 62,129,599 59,081,127 31,332,403 


125,161,916 99,318,354 
162,007,934 141,984,159 


Total cons.114,537,249 
Stocks rem’g.165,555,908 





May Build Blast Furnace 


A report from Marinette, Wis., says 
that Charles Schaeffer of Marquette, 
Mich., practically consummated 
negotiations with the I. Stephenson 
having large Wisconsin and 
Michigan lumbering interests 
home office at Marinette, for the es- 
tablishment of a blast furnace at 
Wells, Mich., a suburb of Escanaba. 
it is said that a contract has been 
made with the Stephenson interests 
for a 20-year supply of wood for 
charcoal production. The plant is to 
apacity of 50 tons of pig 


has 


( O., 


and 


have a 
daily. 


Officers Elected 


Directors of the Cleveland Furnace 
Co., Cleveland, were re-elected at the 
annual meeting held at Jersey City 
several days ago, and the board or- 
ganized by re-electing these officers: 
David T. Croxton; vice 
president, D. B. Meacham; secretary 
wnd treasurer, C. Birdsal! Smith. The 
controlling interest of this furnace 
is held by Rogers, Browa 


President, 


company 
& Co. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
has resumed work in its Sacramento, 
Cal. shops on a nine-hour basis, with 
six working days per week changing 
from an eight-hour day and five days 
per week. 
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PACIFIC PLANT 


Acquired by Steel Corporation for 
Distributing Base. 


closed 


A transaction was May +4 
whereby the United States Steel Cor- 
poration acquires the property of the 
Risdon Iron & Locomotive Works 
at San Francisco, which consists of a 
well equipped works at Portrero, Cal., 
ceeupying a Jarge tract of ground, an 
extensive water front and _ excellent 
harbor facilities. ,The plant has been 
devoted largely to ship work and it 
is also equipped for making iorgings, 


rivets, pipe, nuts and bolts. Its ac- 
quirenient by the Corporation has 
been done with the idea of conceii- 


trating upon the property a number 
cf scattered stocks held in San Fran- 
cisco by the American Steel & Wire 


Co., the American Bridge Co., the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and 
cther subsidiaries, and of its use, as 


a base for the distribution of products 
in the far west. It is officially stated 
that no manufacturing of any kind is 
that the 
furnaces 


a report 
mills and blast 
declared to be 


contemplated and 
erection of 
is planned, is without 


foundation. 


Discuss Handling Devices 


James A. Shepard, chief engineer or 
the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co., Mentour Falls, N. Y., addressed 
the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Asso- 
May 3, 
overhead 


ciation Wednesday evening, 
the 
handling devices for foundries and the 


The paper 


Ou subject of electric 


iron and steel industries. 
was illustrated by a large number of 
lantern slides. Announcement was 
made at the meeting that the associa- 
tion has arranged for the chartering 
of a special Pullman car to take its 
members to the Pittsburg convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. The car will leave the Broad 
street station, Philadelphia, on Mon- 
day evening, May 22, and will reach 
Pittsburg early the next morning. 


Making Chilled Rolls.—Philadelphia 
Roll & Machine Co. has received a 
patent on a new method of making 
chilled rolls with chilled passes cast 
in, a feature of much importance to 
rolling mills. 


The Niles-Bement-Pond Co. has de- 
clared regular quarterly dividends of 
1% per cent each on preferred and 
common stocks, the preferred divi- 
dend being payable May 15 and the 
common on June 20. 












































The machinery markets of the country presented 
few features of interest last week. In New York 
the most important feature was the placing of a 
machine tool order by the Motor Co. In 
Pittsburg, a fair amount of business is in sight, but 
it is not likely that the inquiries now pending will 
be actcd on immediately. In Cleveland, the most 
active issue is electrical and power plant machinery. 
The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co., Akron, 


Saurer 





amount of equipment for a power plant and numer- 


ous sub-stations to be erected in the vicinity of 
Akron. This company is about to issue another list 
for a hydro-electric plant at Akron. It is expected 
that J. R. Nutt, Citizens building, Cleveland, will soon 
close for the equipment for an 8,000 to 12,000-kilo- 
watt plant at Fort Worth, Tex. In Chicago, the un- 
dertone of the market is stronger. The Chicago & 
Northwestern railway has completed the purchase of 
tools on its list issued last month, 





O., is expected to make an early award of a large 


Foundries 


It is announced that the S. J. Gard- 
ner Foundry & Machine Co., New Al- 
bany, Ind., recently incorporated, with 
a capital of $50,000, will build and 
equip a foundry and machine shop. 
Seefeld, of Suelflohn & 
manutacturers of 


Gustav A. 
Seefeld, 


carriage and 


Milwaukee, 
wagon hardware and 
iron and steel specialties, is erecting 
a founcry te be occupied by the Am- 
Co., Milwaukee, on 
between 


etican Toundry 
Milwaukee 
and Menomonee streets. It will be 
50 x 120 feet, one story. 


street, Chicago 


Herman J. 


Esser, Milwaukee, is the architect. 
Machine Tools 
The Herriman Mfg. Co., South 


Haven, Mich., is byilding a small ma- 
chine shop. 

Lathes, drills, a gasoline engine anc 
other machinery for repair work are 
wanted by the Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., 
Auto & Machine Co., of which Ernest 
Irwin is manager. 

Automobile construction of all kinds 
will be handied by the Hager-Elliott 
Co., Nashville, 


Engineering Tenn., 


which is building a reinforced con- 
crete addition to its plant. Machine 
tools will be required in its equip- 
ment, 

The Brinly-Hardy Cco., Louisville. 


Ky., is ready to award contracts for 
the installation of new equipment in 


its blacksmithing department, drop- 
nammers and other machinery being 
needed. ‘The concern manufactures 
plows. 

T. B. Laycock Mig. Co., Indianap- 
in the market for auto- 


mitic grinding machines, suitable for 


clis, Ind., is 
Going cylindrical work, and having a 
capacity for three 
inches in diameter and 60 inches long 


shafting up to 


This company advises that it has com- 


pieted negotiations for riveting ma- 
chinery, for which it has been in the 
niarket. R. B. Laycock is purchasing 


agent. 


Water Works 


The citizens of Joliet, Ill., have 
voted bonds for $35,000 for equipping 
iwo artesian wells with pumping ma- 


chinery. Matthew Bersoneid is city 
clerk. 

The city water commission, She- 
beygan, Wis., has advised the pur- 


chase of a 12,000,000-gallon pumping 


engine and other improvements to 


cest $50,000, 
The 


Internaticnal Land Co., recent- 


ly organized at Los Angeles, Cal., 
will start work on a large irrigation 
project to develop 6,000 acres. Fred 


4\. Hines is president. 

Bids will be received until May 22, 
by W. CC. Murphy, village clerk, Stan- 
ford, Ill, for the 


waterworks 


construction of a 
Platis 
and specifications are on file at the 
Melluish & 
Bloomington, Ill. 


complete system. 


office of Broynill, con- 


sulting engineers, 


New Works 


Co., Cleve- 


addition t 


Park 


constricting an 


The 


iand, is 


Drop Forge 

iis forging department 
The Buffalo Bolt Co., 

wanda, N. Y., is extending its 


North Tona- 
plant 
by erecting an additional building. 
The W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, is erecting a two-story building, 
69 x 160 feet, which will be used for 
the manufacture of dust arresters. 
The equipment for the plant of the 
Luck Ola Co.,, Tenn., is 
now being purchased; the Dan Shea 


Memphis, 


(‘o., that city, was given the order for 


boilers. ‘The plant is to be put in 


operation as soon as the machinery 
is installed. 

Williamson Bros., Philadelphia, ma- 
chinery builders, have awarded con- 
tract to Geo. Kessler, that city, for 
the construction of a one-story erec- 
tion shop, 70 x 253 feet. 

The Holbrook-Armstrong Iron Co., 
Racine, Wis., is considering the con- 
struction cf an addition to its plant. 
The company manufactures gasoline 
cngines, gearing, shafting, etc. 

The Consolidated Automobile Co., 
Anderson, Ind., Hlenry Nyberg, presi- 
dent, has been incorporated for $50,- 
QW, for the purpose of building and 
operating an automobile factory. 

[he Murray Iron Works Co., Bur- 
lington, Ia., is completing an exten- 
sive addition to its boiler shops. The 
sutput of tube, tubular and 
fire-box boilers will be enlarged. 

Arrangements are being made by J. 

City, Tenn., 
of a patented 
which has re- 
with 


water 


M. Cameron, Johnson 


for the manufacture 
nozzle 


experimented 


universal fire 


cently -been suc- 


C essfully. 


The Lake Erie Foundry Co., Gi- 
rard, O., advises that it is erecting a 
two-story frame structure, 50 x 96 
feet, which will be used as a mount- 
ing room on the first floor and as 2 
store room on the second. 

The Service Motor Car Co., Wa- 
bash, Ind., advises that it will erect 


a new factory this fall to be equipped 
individual motor-driven machin- 
ery. The concern manufactures mo- 
tor cars and trucks, without a gear. 

It is reported that two factory build- 
ings, 40 x 100 feet each, will be erect- 
ed at Brewster, N. Y., by the New 
York Blaugus Co. The company is 
credited with a recent purchase of a 
tract of land in Brewster. E. C. Ben- 
Elbert A. of New 


with 


edict, and Guy, 
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York city, are directors of the com- 
pany. 

The Sandusky Foundry & Machine 
Co., Sandusky, O., advises that it has 
purchased the plant of the Warren 
Electric Mfg. Co., that city, and 1s 
now providing it with a new power 
plant as well as putting it in general 


repair. 
Negotiations are being conducted 
between the Associated Motion Pic- 


ture Patents Co. and Ralph Warren, 
secretary of the chamber of con- 
merce, Yonkers, N. Y., relative to the 
the manufacturing com- 
$250,000 plant in that 


peor 


placing of 
pany’s proposed 
city. 

The Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 


insville, Mass., is erecting an addi- 
tion, 200 x 500 feet, which will double 
Gray iron 


and 


the capacity of its foundry. 
castings will be manufactured 
provision will also be made for pro- 
bronze castings. 


ducing brass and 


The Johnston Harvester Co. Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., which recently com- 
menced work on two new buildings, 
each 70 x 500 feet, has decided to 
erect another structure, four stories, 
80 x 500 feet. The latest addition to 
the plant will be used for general 


manufacturing. 


The Buffalo Sanitary Machine Co., 
a new corporation, is planning to 
build a large factory at Buffalo. Ma- 
chinery for the separation of city 
garbage will be manufactured.  Di- 
rectors are William WH. Hotchkiss, 


William P. Conley and Henry Thier- 
off, all of Buffalo. 

The Sharpless Cream Separator Co., 
work on a 


Chicago, 1s commencing 


factory building at the southeast 
corner of Jefferson and Washingtor 
The plant wil! cost $150,000 


be completely equipped for 


streets. 
will 
manufacture of 
including a light, heat and power 
Condon & Sinks, Chicago, are 


consulting engineers. 


aud 


the cream separators, 


plant. 


Power Plant Equipment 
J. A. Shull, Neva, Tenn., is in the 
market for a gasoline engine of about 
25-horsepower capacity. 


The Plumas Vower Co., Quincy, 
Cal, will add a number of hydro- 
electric units to its plant. 

The W. K. Palmer Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., is preparing plans for a 
power plant to be installed at Anita. 
la. 

\ bond issue for a water works 
system and electric light plant has 
been voted by the citizens of Baker 


City, Ore. 
The Valparaiso Mines Co., Murphy’s 


Gulch, Cal., is in the market for ; 
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gasoline engine for the power plant 
at the mine. 

The city council, 
ceiving plans and prices on the ap- 
municipal 


3razil, Ind., is re- 


paratus needed for a new 
electric light plant. 

The United Water, Light & Trac- 
tion Co., Somerset, Ky., has begun 


work on improvements to the various 
public utility properties which it took 
over some time ago. 

The Michigan legislature has made 
a special appropriation of $280,000 for 
the erection of a new heating, light- 
ing and power plant at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

J. R. Nutt, Citizens building, 
time ago submitted a list of 
for an 8,000 to 12,000 
kilowatt plant at Fort Worth, Tex., 
is expected to close shortly. 


who 
some 
specifications 


The Zionsville Water & Electric 
Light Co., Zionsville, Ind., is consid- 
ering the installation of either oil en 
gines or a producer gas plant in 
place of the present steam plant. 

The city council, Duluth, Munn., 


has passed an ordinance directing the 
city enginecr to prepafe an estimate 
of the cost of constructing a muni- 
cipal light, heat and power plant. 

Dr. A. F. Shepherd, superintendent 
of the state hospital, Dayton, O., will 
receive bids until May 23 for a 25i)- 
kilowatt, direct current generator, di- 
rect-connected to a slow-speed Corliss 
engine. 

W. W. 


is interested in 


Hendrix, Cookeville, Teun., 
the 
power 


development of 
that 
is also planning the erection oi 


hydro-electric near city. 


Fie 

an electric power plant at Livings- 

ton, Tenn. 
The Great 


with headquarters at 


Ce: 
Francisec, 
$1,000,- 


its 


Western Power 
San 
las appropriated the sum of 
000 the 


Piumas generating plant and for the 


for extension of Las 
construction of a new plant near Las 
Plumas. 

The Warner Mfg. Co., Toledo, O., 
is erecting a new factory, 212 x 450 
fcet, for the manufacture of automo- 


bile parts. T. W. Warner, president, 
advises that little additional machin- 
ery, aside from electric motors, will 


be required. 

The Stoughton Wagon Co., Stough- 
ton, Wis., will crect a new saw mill 
and an addition to its foundry. Bids 
150-kilowatt 


for 


being received for a 
23 


electric 


are 


generator and small motors 


individual drive of tools in 
the machine, tire and paint shops and 
foundry. 

The PA, 
have decided to construct a light and 
F'stimated cost, $60,000. 


citizens of Wyomissing, 


power plant. 
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E. E. Benedict, architect, 51 Leay 
cnworth street, Waterbury, Ct. aas 
completed plans for a brick power 


house to be erected for the Mattatuck 
Mfg. Co. 

The board of 
Menasha, Wis., has recommended the 
225-horsepower, 
the construc 
the 
water 


water commissioners, 
installation of two, 
Diesel oil engines and 
of an 


addition to power 


tion 
house at the municipal 
The estimated cost of these improve- 


is $30,000. 


works. 


ments 


The university of Louisville, Louis 
ville, Ky., will be in the market 
shortly for motors, generators and 
engines with which to complete tle 


equipment of the electrical department 


oi its engineering school, which will 


begin operations next fall. Address 
Dean John Patterson. 

The Northern Ohio Traction & 
Light Co., :\kron, O., has issued a 


1 


large list of machinery to be used in 


a generating plant and several sub 


siations to be erected in the locality 


of Akron. It is expected that this 
company will soon submit another 
list for a proposed hydro-electric 
plant at Akron. 

Work on the line of the Nashville- 
Gallatin Interurban railway, which is 
to be built by the Nashville-Gallatin 
Interurban Railway Co., Nashville, 


Tenn., capitalized at $750,000, will be- 


gin in the next 60 days, it is an- 
nounced by H. H. Mayberry, pres: 
dent of the company. Severai power- 


will 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, has ap 
for 
about 


houses be erected. 

additional 
$600,000, to 
be installed on his ranch at Portland, 
‘Tex. A 


tric light and power plant and a num- 


proved specifications 


machinery to cost 


waterworks system, an eilec- 


ber of other industrial enterprises 
will be built. Althovgh the appro- 
priation this year called fer ouly 
$600,000, it is announced that more 
than $2,000,000 will be required te 
complete the proposed plans. Joha 
G. Willacy, Corpus Christi, Tex., has 
charge of the work. 
Miscellaneous 

The Southern Belle mine, near 
Randsburg, Cal., At E. Vandercook, 
manager, is in the market for pumps. 
The War Eagle Mining Co., Man- 
hattan, Nev., is preparing to install 
an aerial tramway for carrying ore. 


C. P. McCarthy is manager. 

A pump for use in well drilling is 
the Lake 
Tiptonville, Tenn. 


County 
Other 
nature is 


t> be purchased by 
Mig. Co., 


equipment of a similar 


wanted, 


The Pacific Electric Railway Co.. 
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Los Angeles, is preparing to erect 


Redondo Keach, 


the 


additional 
Gail.; 
irom 


shops at 


and will broadguage lines 


Angeles to Redondo Beach, 


a distance of 22 

The U. B. Publishing Co., Dayton, 
O., will erect an eight-story, 60 x 70- 
foot annex, for which some structural 


Los 


miles. 


material, elevator and heating equip- 
ment will be required. 

A heating system 
boilers, blowers and necessary equip- 
the American 
Springfield, O. 


consisting of 
ment is needed by 
Seeding Machine Co., 
Contractor Clift Wise, Springfield, O., 
has charge of the work. 

_The board of education, 
O., has two projects under way for 


London, 


increasing the capacity of the school 
buildings in that city which will call 
for some new heating and ventilating 
equipment and some _ structural ma- 
terial. Wilbur T. Mills, of Columbus, 
O., made the plans and specifications 


and all bids must be in by May 15 
The Ralston Steel Car Co., of East 
Columbus, O., will be in the market 


shortly for some punching and shear- 
ing for its The 
company states that the report that it 
will begin the construction of large 
additions to its premature, 
definite taken 
in regard to the plans and buildings 


machinery plant. 


plant is 


as no action has been 


proposed. 


Government News 
Canal Supplies. 


Circular 630, issued by the isthmian 


canal commission, invites bids until 


May 26 as follows: 


Twenty-five hand cars, 5-foot 
5-foot gage; 800 steel 
rows; 15,000 half polished, malleable iron 
shovels; 700 crucible steel railroad picks; 400 
railroad T tamping picks; 510 knife handle 
wrenches; 410 Stillson wrenches with drop- 
forged steel parts; 249,000 pounds common 
wire nails; 25,000 pounds spring steel cotters; 
20,000 12-inch hack saw _ blades; 650. brass 
unions. 

Circular 630-A, on which 
ed May 12, calls for 25,450 
or any other’ standard 
bars, various lengths and 


gage; U 
tray wheel 


pusn 


cars, bar- 


bids 
pieces 
type structural 
sections. 


will be open- 
cold-twisted 
steel 


Navy Supplies. 


Bids opened at the bureau of sup- 


plies and accounts, navy department, 


Washington, May 2, were as follows: 

ELECTRIC CRANE 
electric traveling crane: 
Co., New York, $3.297; 
Moore, New York, $4,000; Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., New York, $4,645; Whiting Foun- 
dry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill, $4,800; Cy- 
clops Iron Works, San Francisco, $4,400; 
Butte Engineering Works, San Francisco, $3,- 
500. 


FERRY 


Pa 


One 5-ton, 3-motor 
Hoisting Machinery 
Manning, Maxwell & 


BOAT—One steam propelled, dou- 
ble-ended ferry boat, to be used at Newport, 
R. I., capacity at least 500 passengers, di- 
mensions to be supplied by bidders: Fore 
River Shipbuilding Co, Quincy, Mass., $42,- 
000; Hereshoff Manufacturing Co., Bristol, R. 
I., $49,600; Geo. Lawley & Sons, Neponset, 
Mass., $55,800; Maryland Steel Co., Spar- 
row’s Point, Md.. $76,500. 
COPPER TUBING—1,500 
copper tubing: Benedict & 
facturing Co., New York, 
Miller, New York, $338.84; 


pounds seamless 
Burnham Manu- 
$336.84; Jas. A. 
National Brass & 
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Nassau 
$347.91. 


New York, 
Co., New 


$332.70; 


York, 


Copper Tube Co., 
Smeiting & Refining 


TWIST DRILLS—318 twist drills as spec- 
ified: J. B. Kendall Co., Washington, $1,- 
011.48; Montgomery & Co., New York, $1,- 
076.04; Marsnall-Wells Hardware Co., Du- 
luth, $1,009.44; Pacific Tool & Supply Co., 
San Francisco, $858.94, $1,332.54 and _ $1,- 
109.10; R. B. Sherman, New York, $975.60; 
Vermilye & Power, New York, $1,006.02; R. 
W. Geldhart, New York, $869.76. 

GRINDERS—Four No. 4 “Little Giant” 
grinders: Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago, $75; Eccles & Smith Co., San Francis- 
co, $75; Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Chicago $75. 

DRiLLS—Four ‘‘Little Giant” drills, size 
A: Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
$55; Eccles & Smith Co., San _ Francisco, 
$55; Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago, $64; Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 
3 


$85 ; 
Minn., 
Co., 
York, 


Eccles & Smith San _ Francisco, 
Helwig Manufacturing Co., Saint Paul, 
$92.50; Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Chicago, $84; Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 


Lf 


56. 
CHIPPING HAMMERS—Six “Boyer” No. 


1 chipping hammers: Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Chicago, $35; Eccles & Smith Co., San 
Francisco, $35; Helwig Manufacturing Co., 
Saint Paul, Minn., $34; Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Chicago, $34; Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., New York $18; Pittsburg Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Canton, O., $27.50. 

LATHE—One 16-inch x 8-foot bed, moter- 
driven, crank shaft lathe American ‘ool 
W orks, Cincinnati, $1,051.75, $1,098.75, 
$1,141.35 and $1,188.35; Fairbanks Co., 
Washington, $1,087, $1,017, $1,247 and 
$1,107; Griscom Spencer Co., New York $1,- 
299.60;- Garvin Machine Co., New York, $973, 
$1,065 and $1,116; Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $1,419, $1,397, $1,30 4 
$1,442 and $1,475; Taylor Machinery Co., 
Boston, $1,061.90; Niles- Bement-Pond Co., 
New York, $1,333, alternate $1,522, $1,127 
and $1,230; Springfield Machine Tool Co., 
Springfield, O., $979. 

LATHE—One motor-driven crank shaft 


lathe: Fairbanks Co., Washington, $26,000; 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, $19,965 
or $18,465. 

VITROBESTOS—(a) 22,350 feet vitrobes- 


tos pipe covering as specified; (b) same in 
asbestos: Erhet Magnesia Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, (b) $5,077.05; H. W. Johns- 


Manville Co., New York, (a), $9,731.02, (b), 
$6,346; E. F. Kirwain Co., Baltimore, (a), 
$9.307.92, (b), $7,446.34; John T. Livezey, 
Philadelphia, (b), $5,641.20, alternate, $4,- 
230.89; Nightengale & Childs Co., Boston, 
(b), $6,43086; New York Asbestos Mfg. 
Co., New York, (a), $9,342.50, (b), $6,788; 
National Air Cell Pumping Co., srooklyn, 
(a), $7,575; Schultz Patent Rubber Co., 
Philadelphia, (a), $12,017.50, (b), $6,599.50; 
Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, (b), $4,652.01. 
ASBESTOS CEMENT—9,000 pounds _ ab- 
bestos fire belt fiber cement, in bags, 120 
pounds to the bag: M. K. Bowman Edson 
Co., New York, $0,0112 per pound; Ehret 
Magnesia Mfg. Co., New York, $0.0175; H. 
W. Johns-Manville Co.. New York, $0.0118: 


Co., Baltimore, $0.014; Oil 
Ue, Reno, Pa., $0.0101; 
Rubber Co.,  Philadelphhia, 
$0.015; Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, $0.01. 

RIFLING BAR—One rifling bar 66 feet, 
as per drawings, weight about 12,400 pounds: 
Bethlehem Steel Co.. $0.35 per pound; Mid- 
vale Steel Co., $0.295. 

LINERS—16 liners, about 48,200 
of nickel steel, as per specifications: 
hem Steel Co., $0.30 per pound; 
Steel Co.. $0.30. 

HOOPS—16 gun _ steel 
23.400 pounds: Bethlehem 
Midvale Steel Co. $0.21. 

STEEL PLATES—116.250 pounds 
medium steel plates: Carnegie Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, $0.0172; Carbon Steel Co.. New 
York, $0.0175;: Geo. S. Fowler, Washington, 
$1,832.75, total; R. C. Hoffman Co., Balti- 
more, $0.01718; J. B. Kendall Co., Wash- 
ington, $0.0178: Worth Bros. & Co., Coates- 
ville. Pa., $0.0175. 

STEEL ANGLES—83,350 
steel angles in 30-foot lengths: Carnegie 
Steel Co., Philadelphia. $0.0172;° R. C. Hoff- 
man Co., Baltimore, $0.01619; J. B. Kendall 
Co., Washington, $0.01715; Vermilye & Pow- 
er, New York. $0.0287. 

SHEET STEEL—100,000 
sheet steel, 36 inches x 96 
U. S. Standard gage: 
ington, $0.02799; James 
more, $0.028: de Forrest 


Kirwain 
Asbestos 
Schultz Patent 


ee 


City 


pounds, 
Bethle- 
Midvale 


about 
$0.21; 


(B3), 
Co., 


hoops 
Steel 


black 


pounds medium 


galvanized 
No. 20, 
Wash- 
Balti- 
Plate 


pounds 
inches, 

Bishop, 
Clendenin. 
Sheet & ‘Tin 


Co., Niles, O., $0.0279; Griscom-Spencer Co., 
New York, $0.0278; R. C. Hoffman Co. Bal- 
timore, $0.0278; J. B. Kendall Co., Wash- 
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ington $0.02794; E. F. Kirwain Co., Balti- 
more, $0.0288; Merchant & Evans, Philadel- 
phia, $0.0285; Manhattan Supply Ce., New 
York, $0.02795; Mewier Bros. & Co., Brook- 
lyn, $0.0274. 

SOFT STEEL—46,200 pounds dead soft 
steel, 5% inches, round, for making drop- 
forged chain shackles Sethlehem Steel Co., 
South Bethlehem, $0.0265; Carnegie Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, $0.0214; Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburg, $0.0189; Carbon 
Steel Co., New York, $0.0293; Erie Forge 
Co., Erie, Pa., $0.026; R. C. Hoffman Co., 
Baltimore, $0.0213; J. B. Kendall Co., Wash- 
ington, $0.0194; Midvale Steel Co., Philadel- 


phia, $0.0325; Philadelphia Steel & Forge Co., 
New York, $0.026. 

BRASS TUBING—14,500 pounds brass 
voice tubing in commercial lengths of not less 
than 12 feet: James Clendenin, Baltimore, 
$2,703.65; W. T. Hungerford Brass & Cop- 
per Co., New York, $2,727.85; E. F. Kirwain 


Co., Baltimore, $3,604.50; Merchant & Evans, 
Philadelphia, $2,747.25; National Brass & Cop- 
per Tube Co., New York, $2,708; Rome Brass 
& Copper Co., Rome, N. Y., $2,970; A. P. 
Swoyer, Philadelphia, $2,747.25. 

INGOT BRONZE—50,000 pounds mangan- 
ese bronze in ingots of about 30 pounds each: 
Ajax Metals Co., Philadelphia, $0.1089 per 
pound; American Manganese gronze_ Co., 
New York, $0.1144; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
South Sethlehem, $0.13125; Exeter Machine 
Works, Pittsburg, Pa. $0.113; U. TI. Hun- 
gerford Brass & Copper Co., New York, $0.- 


119; E. F. Kirwain Co., Baltimore, $0.1664; 
Nassau Smelting & Refining Works, New 
York, $0.1059. 





Liberal Reservation of Space 


J. D. Conway, Oliver building, Pitts- 
burg, secretary of the Railway Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association, states that 
76,000 square feet of exhibition space 
on Young’s million dollar pier, Atlan- 
tic City, has been sold for the annual 
held June 14-21, in- 
clusive, in connection with the annual 
convention of the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association and the Railway Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Association. This is 
5,000 feet in excess of the 
space sold in 1910, the exhibit last 
year being the largest ever given. 
Several new features in the way of 
track exhibits will be inaugurated this 


exhibition to be 


square 


year. The track exhibit, which will 
include motor cars and other types of 
freight and locomotive equipment, 


will ‘be located in Mississippi avenue 
on the tracks of the Philadelphia & 
Reading railroad, near the convention 
pier. All heads of departments of the 
government army and navy have been 


invited to attend the convention this 
year. 

Recognize Services.—As a symbol 
of the appreciation of his long-con- 
tinued services as treasurer of the 
organization, Gerald Hannay, of the 
Oscar Barnett Foundry Co. was 
presented with a handsome stickpin 


at the meeting of the Newark Foun- 
drymen’s Association at the Washing- 
ton restaurant, Newark, N. J., Thurs- 


day evening, May 4 Mr. Hannay 
has been an earnest worker in the 
association for a number of years. 
The subject of the evening under 
discussion was “Cores and Core 
Binders”, upon which an _ address 
was presented by H. M. Lane, of 


Cleveland. 








Foreign Commerce Makes New Monthly Record 


March Exports of Iron and Steel Show Substantial Gains 


Over Any Previous Month—Tin Plate Imports Small 


March exports of iron and steel ton- 
nage linés showed a gain of no less 
than 60,946 gross tons, or 39.4 per 
cent, over any previous month in the 
history of the export movement. That 
a new monthly record should be made 
is itself an item of importance, but 
the large jump is noteworthy. 





IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, GROSS 
TONS. 

Nine months. 

March, ending March, 

1910. 1911. 1910. 1911, 


eee 1,790 10,496 9,057 33,359 
Pig iron .... 5,944 15,189 51,346 126,602 
Billets, sheet 

bars, etc... 266 32,898 48,965 118,781 
Wire rods... 2,829 2,225 16,046 13,154 
Rails secgest Saar SECT 288,938 268,072 
Structural 

iron and steel 10,272 16,374 73,281 118,455 
jar iron 2,236 3,120 10,838 13,676 
Steel bars... 8,843 11,746 65,634 90,866 
Sheets and 

plates .... 26,966 30,956 171,706 214,397 
Tin plates... 1,440 5,531 8,118 16,361 
Barb wire.... 5,949 6,887 53,375 60,702 
All other wire. 8,214 11,792 56,745 75,216 
Wire nails and 

spikes .... 2,699 7,001 25,202 37,349 


Cut nails and 
spikes .... 427 1,306 6,882 7,678 


All other, in- 


cluding tacks 1,033 567 6,047 - 8,162 
Pipes and fit- 
ee ee 12,158 17,066 126,835 126,611 


Totals ....124,573 215,671 1,019,008 1,329,441 





The export trade is placed on a 
new basis altogether ‘by the sharp in- 
crease starting last November, when 
for the first time in history a month’s 
exports exceeded 150,000 tons, and by 


the further jump in March past the 





IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS, GROSS 


TONS. 
Nine months, 
March, ending March, 


1910. 1911. 1910. 1911. 
14,469 1,923 108,862 20,004 
21,362 11,578 178,167 159,092 


Pig iron 
Billets, bars and 

steel, n. e. s... 5,387 5,041 25,604 32,514 
Wire rods ....... 2,151 1,301 9,774 13,978 
OS Era 3,244 2,298 20,690 23,414 
Sheets and plates. 468 235 4,541 3,041 
Tin plates . 7,095 1,157 50,847 38,127 


Totals .........54,176 23,533 398,485 290,170 


200,000-ton mark, the March 
totalling 215,671 gross tons. In ‘1907 
and 1909, exports averaged a trifle 
over 100,000 tons a month, while in 
1908, which was an off year in both 





exports 


domestic and foreign trade, they aver- 
aged only 80,000 tons a month. In an 
accompanying table, the movement by 
articles is shown for March of this 
year, as well as for the nine-month 
periods ending with these months. 

The changes in exports, by percent- 
February to March are 
shown below: 


age, from 


Per cent. 


Oia w Eo ciara Bok ice hha sc + 179 
UM, OME As 6 oi 0 als 5 ds vehi ece + 2 
nh RL EEE OL Tree ee + 40 
eS Se eee te Tee Pee ee + 96 
ES Fiat Se eS ae ae ae + 115 
RONDE Ue eid ds Sb DEST. vewere'c — 10 
ME: SOE ES. taht 0 5269 edison 0ks + 275 
OEE ROR ied. is vaees itis ov h. — 1 
Sheets and plates............. + 37 
EIR es ae + 150 
ee Mee Bre oss BLEB ss cs ie% + 34, 
ROOMS MNOS TLC LEZ, . vs. cles .clds ao + 56 
op es Sere ee yee + 83 
RMP REDY nae 0.0dieds ode Spee w aes 130 
PN EAC, Sais Sees ow vbe meds » ke 49 
PM AGMA: eR Mae deal ae + 26 


The heaviest increase in point of 
tonnage was in rails, which rose from 
19,880 tons in February to 42,517 tons 
in March. Heavy rail exports, how- 
ever, are no new thing in our export 
trade, as years ago as much as 400,000 
exported in a year. The 
greatest lately have 
such items as steel bars, plates and 
sheets, and pipes and fittings. An in- 
teresting feature of the movement has 
been the increase in tin plate exports, 


which were practically negligible un- 


tons was 


gains been in 


til lately. The movement, in gross 

tons, has been as follows: 
BOOS subs 6 SUC TR ah eae yo ck ve 12,082 
OR ALES ss sink ST vie 05 Fe bao bs 10,203 
oo, BEE Orn eS Seb OTA See 11,878 
DOP oObe ean Wiese cece os ve cmp abe 9,327 
coat MA OPS ESTEE poe ek 12,459 
Same S908 is. oes acd e's 8,857 
ey pee oe SS ee ee 2,213 
PO A ob. eae Naas: 5,531 


Thus the exports in three months 
of this year exceeded 16,000 tons, or 
a third more in three months ‘than had 
previously been exported in a whole 
year. 


Tin Plate Imports Small. 


Tin plate imports in March amount- 
ed to 1,157 tons, against 873 tons in 


February and 5,677 tons in January. 
The February imports were the small- 
The average im- 
been a 


est for many years. 
ports in recent 
trifle over 5,000 tons a month. The 


years have 
sharp drop has been due to American 
mills capturing a large part of the 
“drawback” trade, which normally has 
been supplied by Welsh mills, the tin 
plate being used in the manufacture 
of containers for export product, and 
thus being subject to return of 99 per 
cent of the original duty, on the ex- 
portation of the packed goods. 
Iron Ore Imports. 


Iron ore imports by months are 
shown in the table below. The 134,- 
785 tons imported in March comprised 
85,000 tons from Cuba, 22,357 tons 
from Spain, 27,175 tons from Sweden, 
230 tons Canada and 23 tons 
from other countries. None was im- 


ported from Newfoundland. Ore iim- 


from 


ports by months in three years fol- 
low: 
1909. 1910. 1911. 
January 105,233 284,823 102,600 
February 67,749 170,427 94,820 
Ss kes own 108,676 163,633 


134,785 





DGD) Velweanecie 74,782 206,135 
BO orca <eas*e 97,393 240,833 
Se” Secenesee es 124,714 193,415 
| UPS ae Ae 172,316 248,810 ye eo 
August 209,855 282,949 S Sean be 
September 164,613 208,892 eahae +e 
eee 179,505 219,571 
November 174,976 197,833 
December ...... 222,609 173,710 

Totals eeees 1,694,957 2,764,741 332,205 


The report of the American Steel 

Foundries Co. for the eight months 
ended March 31, 1911, shows the fol- 
lowing: Earnings from operating and 
net income of subsidiary companies. 
$634,780: other income, $34,676; total 
$659,456. 
debentures, $91,648; bond in- 
terest $154,867; fund, 
$72,948: depreciation (bwmldings, plants, 
etc.) $183,140; total deductions, $502,- 
CO2; net income, $166,854. 


income Deductions—Inter- 
est on 


bond | sinking 





— 


EXPORTS OF TONNAGE LINES—GROSS TONS. 


VALUE OF IRON AND 


STEEL EXPORTS—TONNAGE AND NON- 
TONNA 








1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 

January ..... 102,630 74,353 70,089 118,652 152,144 January ....$ 14,327,926 $ 13,468,058 $ 10,329,388 $ 14,513,394 $ 18,739,961 
February .... 87,912 81,773 84,860 110,224 150,704 February 13,946,842 14,063,559 10,947,159 13,949,082 18,690,792 
March ...... 112,787 96,681 94,522 124,980 215,671 March -- 16,419,116 15,168,155 13,874,461 17,258,503 22,591,848 
April ..c..0s 132,790 93,285 100,904 117,921 cveesies April <6 ose. 17,684,863 15,455,319 13,058,054 CU ® i eee 
eT 91,543 64,041 109,977 135,306 bis e epiacs Ee 14,594,043 11,281,415 12,993,197 Uh | oY Or 
PROD US «occ ids)? BE,998 69,770 114,724 120,601 oc elats June 17,226,259 11,677,944 13,779,736 A EO OL 
ae ee 122,240 86,796 100,680 128,060 espe aces ih rer 17,614,017 12,085,951 11,866,772 S| ee 
August ..... 118,792 86,244 105,694 131,060 ona aes August -- 17,587,181 12,058,561 14,136,219 wb, a eae 
September 114,819 76,732 97,392 118,737 September... 16,830,160 11,221,799 12,966,908 Ly) See 
October 123,170 85,766 110,821 129,325 October - 18,786,750 11,505,063 14,249,598 bo? 
November 116,309 71,130 115,943 154,725 November... 17,051,755 10,895,549 14,434,690 CRs re ne 
December 86,019 77,659 137,688 149,666 December... 14,997,869 12,231,741 15,075,183 in | Tira ara 

Totals --1,301,979 964,242 1,243,467 1,535,698 518,519 Totals....$ 97,060,781 $ 51,113,114 $147,680,331 $201,271,903 $ 60,022,601 
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(In order to assist the post office in de- 
livering letters to mew concerns, it is sug- 
gested that the names of incorporators be 
written in the lower left hand part of every 
envelope addressed to such new companies.) 


New Buyers:— 

The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpor- 
ation: 

The King Foundry Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; $15,000; by Oliver M. King, 
David FE. Heaton and Lewis Siegel. 

The Beck Automatic Electric Safe- 
ty & Signal Switch Co., St. Louis; 
$50,000; by Charles Beck, Arthur 
Beck and Morris Tucker. 

The Interstate Foundry Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; $2,000; by James H. 
Bodley, Alfred L. Block and Adolph 
Block. 

August Buermann Mfg. Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; manufacture hardware, op- 
erate foundries, mills, etc.; $200,000; 
by August Buermann, 29 Straford 
place; Henry Buermann, 20 Hillside 
avenue; George Buerman, 24 Hill- 
side avenue, all of Newark, N. J. 

Waterman - Waterbury Co. Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont.; capital $40,000; to 
manufacture heating apparatus and 
provisional directors, Clyde 


Waterbury, Wm. 


machinery; 
Waterman, James L. 
A. Oien and others. 

International Nail Equipment Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; capital $40,000; machin- 
ists, etc. : provisional directors, John 
A. Harriss, Daniel H. Haynes and 
George Keogh. 


New Construction:— 


The Buffalo Bolt Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., is extending its plant by 
erecting an additional building. 

The Pacitic Hardware & Steel Co., 
of San I[ranciscc, is planning to es- 
tablish a large branch warehouse and 
store-room at Sacramento, Cai. 

The Beck & Corbitt Iron Co., St. 
Louis, has been granted a permit to 
baild a warehouse at 1234-38 North 
\lain street estimated to cost $40,000. 

Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., 
Tlegewisch, Ill, has been granted a 
permit to build a one-story brick pow- 
er house, estimated to cost $7,000. 

The Stover Engine Works, Freeport, 
Ill, advises that it is completing 
some additions to its plant. All the 


necessary equipment has been pur- 


ery” ee 


chased. As a result of a large num- 
ber of orders. the company is oper- 
ating its works in day and _ night 
shifts. 

Tootz Bres. Gear & Machinery Co., 
Chicago, has taken out a permit ‘to 
build a three-story factory building 
it 210-12 Carpenter street, 
to cost $22,000. 

The Christopher & Simpson Archi- 
tectual Iron & Foundry Co., St. Leu- 
is, has purchased a site at the south- 
ezst corner of Eighth and Rutger 
for $4,150. ‘ 


estimated 


streets 

The Martin Machinery Co., Joplin, 
Mo., has decided to expend about 
£15,000 on a new machine shop and 
offices. New equipment will be added 
to make the shop most modern. 

Ground has been broken for re- 
building the foundry of the Norfolk, 
Va., marine railway, which was de- 
stroyed by fire some months ago. 
The foundry will be 30 x 40 feet, of 
steel construction. 

C. L. Barker, Norwalk, Ct., manu- 
facturer of gas engines and motor 
trucks, has let a contract for the 
erection of a 60 x 80-foot assembling 
room. No machinery will be  pur- 
chased at the present time. 

The McDonnell sotler & Iron 
Works, Des 


of which was badly damaged by fire 


Moines, Ia., the foundry 
April 15, will rebuild at once. the in- 
surance adjustment having been made. 

The Keystone Tube Works, Con- 
nellsville, Pa:, is receiving bids for 
construction which will 
one-third. Rap- 


proposed new 


enlarge its ff 


100r Space 
id increase in business has made the 
improvements necessary. 

John C. Haswell, president of the 
Marion Malleable Iron Works, Ma- 
rion, Ind., has purchased a site in 
200 x 420 feet, on 


which it is said he proposes to builda 


Louisville, Ky., 
malleable’ iron foundry some time 
jater in the year. 

The Portland Mfg. Co., Portland, 
Mich. C. C. Dellenbaugh, president, 
is erecting a brass foundry, 40 x 60 
feet, in connection with its plant. 
The building has been completed and 
most of the necessary machinery has 
been secured, including Arcade mold- 
ing machines 

The New Vv ork Central Tron Works 
Co., which will removeits shops from 





3ritain, 





Geneva, N. Y., to Hagerstown, Md., 
has purchased 15 acres as a site. The 
rain building will be 240 feet long 
with two wings, each 80 feet long. 
The building will be constructed of 
concrete and steel. 

The Trebert Gas Engine Co., of 
Butler, Ind., bas submitted plans to 
contractors for a new plant which it 
is proposed to build at Terre Haute, 
Ind. The company manufactures 
agricultural implements and desires 
t> remove to a location more central 
to the agricultural trade. 

The construction of the foundry, 
pattern shops, etc., of Parker & Top- 
ping at Prainerd, Minn., has been 
completed and the works will be 
placed in oneration June 1. The firm 
nas secured a contract for all cast- 
ings to be used at the Northern Pa- 
cific railway shops. 

The Olive Foundry & Machine Co., 
Ironton, O., has purchased the equip- 
ment of the Cincinnati Punch, Shear 
& Roil Co., of Cincinnati, together 
with its patterns, etc. It will remove 
the equipment to its Ironton .shops 
and will install it in some extensive 
new construction planned. This will 
include a main building 80 x 200 feet 
on which work will be commenced 
shortly. 

The Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., is erecting an addi- 
tion, 200 x 500 feet, which will dou- 
ble the capacity of its iron foundry. 
Gray iron castings will be made in 
it for the use of the company’s ma- 
chine shops. Provision will also be 
made for the production of all brass 
and bronze castings which are neces- 
sary. The addition will be complet- 
ed about Oct. 1. The equipment 
needed has practically all been closed. 


General Industrial :— 

The Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 
has. reduced its capital stock from 
$200,000 to $150,000. 

The Cincinnati Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, has changed its name to 
The Modern Machine Tool Co. 

The shops of the National Brass & 
fron Works, Reading, Pa., are being dis- 
mantled and the machinery and stocks 
are being disposed of. 

The New Britain Machine Co., New 
Conn., has purchased the 
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business of the George C.. Prentice 
Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., which 


includes the turret machinery patents 
issued to Mr. Prentice during the 
past 10 years. 

Lincoln Gasoline Engine & Mfg. Co., 
Lincoln, Ill, has certified to an increase 
of capital stock from $15,000 to $30,000. 

Commercial Electric Motor Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $50,000. 

The Hamilton Caster & Mfg. Co. 
Hamilton, O., has increased its capital 
stock from $10,000 to $30,000. 

Stockholders of the 
Stee] Co., Moline, Ill, at a meeting called 
for May 10 will vote on a proposed in- 
25,000 to 


Moline Pressed 


crease in capital stock from 
$50,000. 

The C. G. Dauber Machine Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., has changed its name 
to the Dauber-Bell Machine Co., and 
has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $30,000. 4 

Tri-City Pattern & Machine Co., 
Moline, Ill, has certified to a change 
of name to the Reynolds Pattern & 
Machine Co., and an increase in cap- 
ital stock from $2,400 to $30,000. 

The Alexandria Iron Works, Alexan- 
dria, Va., at its recent annual meeting 
elected these officers; President, Calvin 
Butts; vice president and general man- 
ager. M. R. Rodgers; secretary and 
treasurer, A. Sidney Mankin, who, with 
Susan A, and T. F. Butts com- 
pose the board of directors. 


Curtin 


Because of a lack of orders on 
the books, the Cooke works of the 
American J.ocomotive Co. at Pater- 
son, N. J., has been shut down for 
an indefinite period. The Rogers 
sorks of the company at Patersot 
are still active but their operations 
are not being pushed. 


The [Iroquois Iron Co., Chicago, has 
let a contract to Hibben & 
Co., South Chicago, for the construc- 
cast 169 x 281 


stove foundations, 330 x 50 


general 


tion of a house, feet; 
hot blast 
feet and a boiler house, 332 x 44 feet, 
its 


under 


with 


4 


to be erected in connection 
blast 
construction. 

The Murray Iron Works Co., of 
jurlington, Ia. is just completing 
an extensive addition to its boiler 


shops in the shape of a steel frame 


new furnace plant now 


building, 120 x 140 feet, with a large 
traveling crane down the middle and 
smaller cranes on the sides. This 
will enable the works to produce 


more water tube, tubular and fire-box 
boilers in the future than they have 
been able to do in the past. 

The Holbrook-Armstrong Iron Co., 
Racine, Wis., which recently increased 
$100,000 to $300,000, 
the 


its capital from 


will now engage extensively in 
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manufacture of gasoline engines for 
farm tractors, trucks, etc., as well as 
gears, shafting and other engine and 
machinery accessories. About $40,000 
worth ot new equipment was added 
five or six months ago. An addition 
t> the plant is under consideration. 
The Lincoln Williams Twist Drill 
Co. has purchased the plant at Taun- 
course of construction 
Nail 


purchasers 


Mass., in 
Globe Wire 
recently failed. The 
remodeling the plant to suit their re- 
shortly 


ton, 
for the Co., which 


are 


will 
building is of 
high, 100 x 300 feet; 
engine 42 x 42 feet, the 
nece room 30 x 45 feet and the tem- 


occupy 
brick, 
the 
fur- 


quirements and 
it. The 
story 


main 
one 


room 


pering room 30 x 50 feet. A De La 
Vergne oil engine has been installed 
The Advance Machine Tool Ca.,, 


Milwaukee, Wis., has filed articles of 
incorporation and been granted a 


charter, the capital stock being $25,- 


000. The corporation will succeed to 
the business of William Steinbach & 


Sons, 591 Twenty-second street, Mil- 
waukee, established eight years ago 
by William Steinbach. The 
has been doing a general machinery 


company 


, ond engineering business and will now 


manufac- 
No 
additious are the 
present, but some machinery and tools 
will be needed at once. 

The Lake Erie Foundry Co., Girard, 
O., advises that it recently purchased 
the South Erie Iron Works, 
Pa., the latter’s stock of cast 
stove and range patterns. The 
former concern will now be able to 
make the 132 various and 
sizes in stoves formerly made by the 
South Erie Iron Works. The Lake 
Erie Foundry Co. is also erecting a 
two-story frame structure, 50 x 96 
feet, which will be used as a mounting 
room on the first floor and as a store 


enter into the machine tool 
turing business on a large scale. 


contemplated for 


from 
Erie, 
iron 


models 


room on the second. The entire 
shop of that concern is also being 
equipped with motors, _ electrical 
power and lighting to be used ex- 
clusively hereafter. 

Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Mani- 


towoc, Wis., is planning to increase 
its manufacturing capacity. To that 
end it will erect a building in Mani- 
towoc 45 x 300 feet, three stories, 
fireproof and equipped with the most 
modern machinery used in its line of 
In addition it will build 
a power house with 300 horsepower. 
A Corliss engine will drive the gene- 


manufacture. 


rator, it being planned to run _ the 
machinery equipment with electricity 
in the group system. The additional 
construction will increase the output 
one-third. The company will contin- 
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ue to operate its factories at Two 
Harbors, Wis., Newark, N. J., 
despite a report circulated that these 
two plants will be closed down event- 


This not true. 


and 


ually. report is 


Trade Note:— 

Maurice Goedman, 32 
New York City, has been appointed 
exclusive agent in this country for the 
high speed tool, 
alloy die and electrically-treated tool 
steels formerly sold by the Royal 
Metal Steel Co. A stock of 
steel will be carried to insure prompt 


Broadway, 


motor car, special 


large 


deliveries. 

The United Metal & Mig 
Co., 165 Broadway, New York, dealer 
in railway supplies and old materials, 
branch office in the 

Philadelphia, which 
Weimer Mur- 
the com- 

Pa. The 


discontinued 


States 


opened a 
building, 


has 
Morris 
will be in charge of L. 
ray, formerly in charge of 
Lebanon, 


pany’s office at 


Lebanon 


McMinn & 


office has been 


Quigley, formerly of 


70 Kilby street, Boston, have been 
incorporated under the title of the 
McMinn & Quigley Steel Co., and 
are now located at 259 Atlantic 
street, that is where they have es- 
tablished larger headquarters. In ad- 
dition to the John Illingworth Steel 
Co. account, the company handles the 
Griffin Mfg. Co., cold rolled strip 
steel, and the John FE. Bleckman 
Styrian steel of Austria. 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. an- 
nounces the establishment of a new 


department to be devoted exclusively 
to the 
electrical 


manufacture of 
for 


design and 


appliances industrial 
heating. The well equipped New York 


plant of the company will be princi 


pally devoted to the manufacture of 
the flew line under the direction of 
W. S. Hadaway Jr., who for years 
has specialized on application of elec- 
tric heat to industrial purposes. 
Fires :— 


The shops of the Rockford Machine 
Tool Co., Rockford, Ill, were serious- 
April 29. It is 
$45,000, cov- 


ly damaged by fire 


said the loss may reach 
ered by insurance. 

The shops of the Chillicothe Foun 
dry & Machine Co., Chillicothe, Mo., 
were damaged April 26, the 


ioss being estimated at $15,000. The 


by fire 
company will rebuild. 


The pattern shop of the Tron City 


Mfg. Co., Pueblo, Colo., was badly 
damaged by fire, April 28, the loss 
being placed at $6,000. The loss was 
partly covered by insurance. The or- 
igin of the fire is believed to have 


been incendiary. 





